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One Way Of Doing It 


by NEGLEY FARSON 


offer from an editor as “do 1,500 words 


, 


| t isn’t often that you get such a generous 


on anything you damn please.” I'd rather 
I hadn’t got it, for if I am given such liberty 
I am liable to pick and choose and end up by 
writing nothing at all. I’d much rather have 
a definite assignment, such as “Why People 
Would Be Better Off Without Their Govern- 
ments’ —a thing, incidentally, that has struck 
me very forcibly these last six weeks wander- 
ing around Europe. I like a definite bull’s-eye 
like that, something to shoot at. 

That is why writing cables, strange as it 
may seem, is so easy. You have very little 
time to do it in; and the consequence is, you 
have to make up your mind what you want to 
say before ever you write a word. This saves 
you from your own diffidence and hypercriti- 
cal judgment of your own work. For twelve 
years, as a foreign journalist, I have been writ- 
ing cables under the most diverse conditions. 

During the 1928 Amsterdam Olympic 
Games, for instance, for something like two 
weeks I wrote cables of split second events as 
I saw them taking place—and had to write them 
in the past tense. This was a strain. When 
Gordon Lowe, the Englishman, came down the 
straight to win the 800 metres—the only man 
ever to win that event two Olympics in suc- 
cession—I broke my typewriter in my excite- 
ment. When Lord Burghley beat Taylor, the 


American world record holder, in the high 
hurdles—after Taylor’s foot had hit the track 
first over the last hurdle—I stood up and 
screamed like a maniac as Burghley broke the 
tape. For a few seconds I had allowed my per- 
sonal feelings to operate. Then I dropped 
back into my seat and wrote the lines I had 
been prepared to write—if Burghley won. 
That day at Amsterdam the descendant of a 
peer who was famous in Elizabethan times had 
proved the stamina of the “hereditary para- 
mounts”—the idea, of course, came from 
Trader Horn, who was in full spot light at that 
time. 

I left a dance at 2 a. m. in London one 
morning, switched into ordinary clothes, and 
drove through a rainstorm to see Amelia Ear- 
hart, when she first flew the Atlantic with Pilot 
Schultz. All the way down to Southampton I 
kept falling asleep at the wheel. I had had 
too much champagne to begin with. Several 
times during that night I got out of the car, 
took off my hat, and stood bare-headed in the 
pouring rain. I hoped it would wake me up. 
It didn’t. As dawn came I suddenly woke up 
to see my Lee Francis (British Sports Model) 
climbing up the deep cut of a road—and a 
country yokel racing madly up the side of the 
bank ahead of it. As America’s plane came in 
over Southampton Water I wrote my cable on 
my knee, giving it to a little relay of post 
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office boys I had arranged to rush back and 
forth to the local post office on the far side of 
Southampton. In Poland, during the Ukrainian 
massacres, I was forced to compose and carry 
a cable in my head while the Secret Police who 
had arrested me were giving me a very polite 
third degree. I was afraid that any notes I 
made afterward of that one-sided conversation 
would be taken away from me before I reached 
the German frontier. Across the frontier I 
had to dictate my cable, without notes, to a 
typist in Berlin who could hardly speak Eng- 
lish. But that was nothing to when the “S. S. 
Olympic” ran down the U. S. Lightship “Nan- 
tucket.” 


I happened to be the only journalist aboard. 
We hit her, cut her in half, at 11.10 a. m. in 
a heavy fog. I was writing some letters back 
to England, in the Tourist Class. The 
“Olympic” was one of the steadiest ships afloat ; 
and when I felt her engines reversing—there 
was a mere thump when she halved the little 
156-foot “Nantucket”—I walked out lazily 
from my letters, half expecting that nothing 
had happened at all. 


Instead, I saw all the bulkhead doors closing 
ahead of me (they can be closed from the 
bridge) and I knew that I had a story—I 
didn’t know what it was—but something had 
happened, and whatever it was was a gift from 
God. I ran out on the boat-deck and for a 
split second I still felt that nothing unusual 
had occurred. Then I smelled a smell that I 
hadn’t smelled for nearly 30 years—acetylene. 
The old rank smell that the early automobile 
lamps used to make. 


It came from a life-buoy that had been 
thrown overside. Its little can of acetylene was 
flaming. Looking down I saw first a hatch- 
way—with a man clinging to it. It is ninety- 
five feet from the “Olympic’s” boat-deck to 
the water; and I looked directly down into his 
face as he let one arm leave go of the hatch 
and waved to attract attention. Next, as we 
slid along in the fog, a bundle of oars tied 
together came by us. Then a smashed red 


dory. Then—and I think this was one of the 
most sensational sights I have ever seen—a 
white life-buoy. It was turned around so that 
I could read clearly:—U. S. LIGHTSHIP 
NANTUCKET. 








“My God!” cried a steward beside me— 
“We've sunk the Nantucket!” 

It was a bit obvious. Fifty feet out from 
us, floating on his face—as drowned men do 
(a woman floats on her back)—was a corpse. 
Farther out, just on the edge of visibility, was 
a man who waved feebly, as if trying to at- 
tract the attention of the mighty “Olympic,” 
and then he sank beneath the waves. 

Here was a cable. 

I raced down to my cabin and flung open 
my typewriter. I dashed off fifty words and 
raced above decks for the Marconi-man. Then 
I looked over the side again. We had slid 
on into the fog and could see nothing. The 
starboard life-boat had been dropped almost 
instantly as we hit the “Nantucket ;” a port 
motor life-boat was being lowered now. I 
watched them hit the water and disappear in 
the fog. The “Olympic” rolled on the oily 
swell, sounding her fog siren to give warning 
to other ships and let her life-boats know where 
she was. 

Then I remembered a detail. While I was 
looking down at the corpse and the man further 
out, waving his arms and sinking, I had seen 
a shark swim lazily between them, nosing 
around—and he had a white pilot-fish stuck 
on his side. I raced down, wrote the launching 
of the life-boats—and inserted the shark. 

Then the starboard boat came back, and a 
negro—purple as a plum—was lifted in over 
the rail. The other corpse was also lifted on 
board . . . A long, nerve-straining wait, and 
after about half an hour the port motorboat 
came back. I saw Captain Braithwaite (still 
alive) being carefully lifted on board. His 
head was gashed open. I followed and forced 
my way (as we have to do some unpleasant 
things, we journalists) into the cabin as Braith- 
waite was put to bed by a doctor and nurse. 

Braithwaite did not know that four men out 
of his crew of eleven had been killed. He 
too made a gesture which I will never forget. 
He was lying there, head wrapped in bandages, 
as he told me his side of the accident. He 
was down in the Nantucket, reading the 
“White Lady,” he said— 

“When a man jumped down and yelled— 
‘The Olympic’s on us’ !’ 

As Braithwaite said this, he involuntarily 
Continued on Page 262 
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Essay on Essays 
by KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


used in college went back to Aristotle for 
many of their definitions. “Rhetoric,” he 
says, “may be defined as a faculty of discover- 
ing all the possible means of persuasion in any 
subject.” Persuasion, indeed, is more starkly 
and simply the purpose of the essay than of 
fiction or poetry, since the essay deals always 
with an idea. No true essay, however desultory 
or informal, but states a proposition which the 
writer hopes, temporarily at least, to make the 
reader accept. Though it be only the defense 
of a mood, subject and predicate are the bare 
bones of any essay. It may be of a complex 
nature (like many of Emerson’s) stating sev- 
eral propositions; but unless it states at least 
one, it is not an essay. It may be a dream or 
a dithyramb; I repeat, it is not an essay. 
Though an essay must state a proposition, 
there are other requirements to be fulfilled. 
The bones of subject and predicate must be 
clothed in a certain way. The basis of the 
essay is meditation, and it must in a measure 
admit the reader to the meditative process. 
(This procedure is frankly hinted in all those 
titles that used to begin with “Of” or “On”: 
“Of Truth,” “Of Riches,” “On the Graces 
and Anxieties of Pig-Driving,” “On the Knock- 
ing at the Gate in ‘Macbeth’,” “On the Enjoy- 
ment of Unpleasant Places”). An essay, to 
some extent, thinks aloud; though not in the 
loose and pointless way to which the “stream 
of consciousness” addicts have accustomed us. 
The author must have made up his mind— 
otherwise, where is his proposition? But the 
essay, I think, should show how and why he 
made up his mind as he did; should engagingly 
rehearse the steps by which he came to his 
conclusions. 


Gi of the rhetoric books my generation 


This is the most intimate of forms, because 
it permits you to see a mind at work. On the 
quality and temper of that mind depends the 
goodness of the production. Now, if the essay 
is essentially meditative, it cannot be polemi- 
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cal. No one, I think, would call Cicero’s first 
oration against Catiline an essay; or Burke’s 
Speech on the Conciliation of America ; hardly 
more could we call Swift’s “Modest Proposal” 
a true essay. The author must have made up 
his mind, but when he has made it up with a 
vengeance, he will not produce an essay. Be- 
cause the process is meditative, the manner 
should be courteous; he should always, by im- 
plication, admit that there are good people who 
may not agree with him; his irony should never 
turn to the sardonic. Reasonableness, urbanity 
(as Matthew Arnold would have said) are pre- 
requisites for a form whose temper is medita- 
tive rather than polemical. 

We have said that this is the most intimate 
of forms. Not only for technical reasons, 
though obviously the essayist is less sharply 
controlled by his structure than the dramatist 
or the sonneteer, or even the novelist. It is the 
most intimate because it is the most subjective 
When people talk of “creative” and “critical” 
writing—dividing all literature thus—they al- 
ways call the essay critical. In spite of Oscar 
Wilde, to call it critical is probably correct; 
for creation implies objectivity. The created 
thing, though the author have torn its raw sub- 
stance from his very vitals, ends by being sep- 
arate from its creator. The essay, however, 
is incurably subjective. 


It is this subjectivity—Montaigne’s first of 
all, perhaps—that has confused many minds. 
It is subjectivity run wild that has tempted 
many people to believe that the familiar essay 
alone is the essay; which would make some 
people contend that an essay does not neces- 
sarily state a proposition. But we are talking 
of the essay itself; not of those bits of whimsi- 
cal prose which are to the true essay what ex- 
panded anecdote is to the short story. 

The essay, then, having persuasion for its 
object, states a proposition ; its method is medi- 
tation; it is subjective rather than objective, 

Continued on Page 264 








The Proper Atmosphere 


(Fiction) 





by DANA BURNET 


' ) Then I first knew Frank Grenville he 

was the unhappiest man in the world. 

He admitted it. After a couple of 

drinks at Joe’s, he would run his hand through 

his long, sandy mop of hair, sigh heavily and 

announce that he was the unhappiest man in 
the world. 

He was tall and gaunt and harassed look- 
ing. He had a wife who was both frivolous 
and a shrew. They had two children who were 
constantly coming down with measles or whoop- 
ing cough or some such infantile extravagance. 
Mrs. Grenville also indulged in expensive ill- 
nesses. When Frank wasn’t paying the kids’ 
doctors’ bills he was having their teeth 
straightened; and when he wasn’t supporting 
the dentist he was having his wife’s appendix 
out. 

“I’ve got to go home,” he would say, rising 
reluctantly from the round-table at Joe’s, “and 
do some work. The medical profession is de- 
pendent on me.” 

He made his living by writing idealistic love 
stories for the commercial magazines. All his 
stories had happy endings. 

Most of us who gathered at the round-table 
in Joe’s back room were writers of one sort or 
another. When Frank had gone, someone was 
sure to say what a tragedy it was that such 
talent as his should be so sadly wasted. The 
general opinion was that Frank was the victim 
of an ironic fate. He was doomed to a career 
of happy endings. 

Frank himself thought the same thing. I 
knew him pretty well, and at times when the 
drink had warmed him, he would unburden 
himself to me. 

“My stuff has charm,” he once said to me, 
with deep melancholy. “That’s why it sells. 
I can take a conventional plot, something that’s 
pure tripe, and dress it up so it looks like the 
genuine sugar-candy. I’m a sugar-merchant, 
that’s what I am. I get letters from readers 
saying how sweet my last story was. Or how 
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cute. Cute! Can you beat that? 


Can you 
imagine what it does to a man’s soul to be told 
that he’s cute?” 

“Why don’t you do something else?” I asked. 
“Why don’t you write something you really 
believe in?” 

“How can I?” he countered, with a groan 


of despair. “I have to make money! And 
beside that, I haven’t the proper atmosphere 
to work in. My home’s a bedlam. If I had 
the right atmosphere in my private life, then 
I could do decent work. I know I could.” 

“Your spirit,” I suggested, “would be lib- 
erated.” 

“That’s it,” Frank said, sighing. 

He was right about the atmosphere of his 
home. I went one night to have dinner with 
him at his apartment. I dreaded the experi- 
ence; but curiosity got the better of me. | 
met his wife and his children, two little girls. 

His wife opened the door for us. She was 
thin and dark and obviously pretty; but there 
was a certain slovenliness about her, and about 
her home. She was shrill of voice and madden- 
ingly nervous of manner. She continually re- 
proved the children, who stood it till one had 
a mild case of hysterics and the other a full- 
sized tantrum. At which Frank lost his 
temper, Mrs. Grenville slammed off to her room 
in a sulk, and I, the guest, had recourse to a 
long whiskey and soda. 

When, after the fantastic meal was over, 
Frank and I retired to what he quaintly called 
his “study”—(it was an alcove off the living- 
room )—there remained little to be said between 
us. 

“You see?” he mumbled hopelessly. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Yes, I see. What are 
you working on now, Frank?” 

“A love story,” Frank said. “The boy meets 
the girl at a cocktail party. He isn’t a bad 
boy, but he is rapidly going wrong. Drinking, 
and all that. Will you have another highball, 
old man?” 
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“Thanks,” I said, helping myself to the 
whiskey. “And the girl—?” 

“Oh, the girl! Well, the girl pretends to 
be fast, but actually she has high ideals. To 
save the boy she vamps him away from the 
other girl—” 

“Ts there another girl?” 

Frank gave me a pitying stare. 

“Of course there’s another girl! How the 
hell could I stretch it to five thousand words if 
there wasn’t another girl?” 

“You're right. I’m sorry.” 

“Then, when the good girl has got the boy 
away from the bad girl, she takes him out west 
to her father’s ranch, where he learns to ride 
horseback and drink spring-water. They both 
end up with the same set of ideals. Nice, eh?” 

“Splendid, Frank.” 

“What this country needs,” muttered my 
lugubrious friend, “is a good five-cent set of 
ideals.” 


I laughed, but my laughter was drowned by 


the sound of a piano emanating from the next 
room. One of the little girls, the one who'd 
had the tantrum, evidently had recovered suffi- 
ciently to practise her scales. Also, a radio was 
dispensing jazz from the direction of Mrs. 
Grenville’s bedroom. 

“She has it by her bed,” Frank whispered 
hoarsely. “It starts at seven o’clock in the 
morning. She thinks she does her exercises 
to it, but she doesn’t. She just lies there and 
nags me till J do the exercises. It’s driving 
me crazy.” 

He spoke without smiling. He didn’t mean 
to be funny. I couldn’t stand any more of it. 
I got up, shook hands with him, said good-night 
and left. It was a relief to be out of that dread- 
ful apartment. Poor Frank! Could he really 
write such a story as he had outlined to me, 
and sell it? 

He not only could, but did. A month later, 
on my way to Hollywood to write dialogue for 
the movie barons, I picked up a magazine on 
the train, and found Frank’s story leading the 
book. There it was:—the boy, the cocktail 
party, the good girl, the bad girl, the ranch 
and the long, healing draughts of western 
spring-water inducing impeccable ideals. I 
read it through, and was completely amazed to 
find that it was entertaining. It had charm. It 
was light, graceful, pleasantly sentimental and 
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at moments genuinely moving. Moreover, it 
possessed a quality of pure joyousness that 
was no mere hack-writer’s trick. It ended on 
a note of happiness that was positively ecstatic. 


I thought of the author’s environment and 
marveled at the mystery of the creative mind. 


I spent a year in Hollywood. Then, having 
served my sentence, I returned to New York. 
I arrived, I remember, on a Saturday afternoon. 
My first act, after reaching my hotel, was to buy 
all the papers I could get hold of and settle 
down to catch up with the news. And so, 
among the list of current theatrical attractions, 
I came upon the announcement of Frank Gren- 
ville’s play. 

It was called “The Living Death’—a title 
that struck me as highly significant. The ad- 
vertisements concluded with the brusque state- 
ment: “Last two times.” 

That night, I was one of the handful of 
hardened theatre-goers who witnessed the final 
performance of Frank’s play. 


It was an unmitigated tragedy. There was 
not in the whole piece a single alleviating mo- 
ment of humor, of sweetness or of light. The 
meagre audience, huddled in a group down 
front, were collectively crushed by its bitter- 
ness, its sombre despair. I myself was crushed ; 
but I said to myself : “Old Frank has done it at 
last. He has put his tortured soul into this 
play.” 

Here were the familiar ingredients of his 
short stories. The boy, the good girl and the 
girl who was bad. But this time Frank had 
poured vitriol into the mixture. The boy, mar- 
ried to the good girl, discovered that her vir- 
tues were cloaks to stupidity. He was a slave 
to her smugness, her pettiness, her whining 
self-pity. His life with her was intolerable. 
In desperation he turned to the bad girl, who 
showed him a quicker and more merciful road 
to hell. It ended with the boy’s suicide, the 
bad girl’s moral debacle and the wife’s hysteri- 
cal insistence upon a respectable funeral. The 
cash customers departed hurriedly, gasping for 
air. 

I didn’t blame them. But I was intensely 
interested in the psychological origins of this 
play. What had happened to Frank Grenville? 
Was this his revenge against fate? Was it his 
compensation for a lifetime of unhappiness? 
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I wondered whether he would be blue over the 
failure of his play. 


Apparently he wasn’t. When I telephoned 
him next morning, he seemed delighted to hear 
my voice. He insisted that I come to Sunday 
dinner. I rather fearfully accepted. I had 
hoped to get him to meet me at Joe’s. 


He was living at the same address ; an apart- 
ment house in West Seventy-second Street, 
overlooking the Hudson. But he had moved, 
the elevator boy informed me, to the pent-house 
on the roof of the building. I recalled clearly 
that he had lived formerly on one of the lower 
floors. 


A servant girl in a neat white cap and apron 
opened the door for me. I wondered at that. 
Had Frank grown prosperous? 


I was shown into a large, sunny living-room, 
charmingly furnished and beautifully neat and 
clean. My wonder increased; but shortly it 
turned to bewilderment. For from a door at 
the far end of the room a woman entered and 
came toward me, smiling. She was small and 
plump and blonde and glowing with friendli- 
ness. Her very presence, puzzling as it was, 
explained the graciousness of that room. 


“How do you do? I’m so glad to know you. 
Frank has told me so much about you,” she 
said, in a tone of quick, warm welcome. 


“T’m happy to be here,” I said, shaking hands 
with her. “But—my dear lady!—I must say 
I’m a little confused. I shall have to ask you 
who you are?” 

She looked startled for a moment; then she 
laughed. 

“Why! Didn’t Frank tell you? I’m his 
wife. His second wife,” she added, smiling. 

“Oh!” I said. “Oh!” 

“T thought you knew.” 

“No. I’ve been away so long.” I hesitated, 
and then asked bluntly: “What happened to 
the other one, his first wife?” 

The second Mrs. Grenville’s eyes sparkled 
with an unquenchable humor. 

“She eloped with another man, a boyhood 
sweetheart. Frank got a divorce and married 
me. We were old friends. I’ve lived here for 
a long time. My husband died a year ago. I 
have two little boys, just the ages of his two 
girls. So you see it has all worked out very 
nicely.” 


“T should think it had!” I said. 

Just then Frank came plunging into the room. 
I hardly recognized him. Gone was his gaunt, 
haggard look; gone his half-starved leanness 
of figure. He was almost fat. His face was 
as round and pink as a boy’s. He fairly bubbled 
with health as he greeted me. 

“Well, old man! I’m delighted to see you! 
What do you think of this, eh? I suppose Alice 
has told you all about it?” And he laughed 
and put his arm around his wife. 

“Yes,” I said. For some reason we were 
all laughing together. 

“T didn’t say anything over the phone because 
I wanted to surprise you. But I'll bet Alice 
hasn’t told you,” Frank said, chuckling, “that 
I married her for her money!” 

“That’s right, he did, the sly dog!” cried 
Alice. “He doesn’t love me at all.” 

“Oh, no!” shouted Frank, squeezing her 
plump waist. “Oh, no! I don’t love her at all!” 

At which there was more laughter, of a gen- 
eral and rather zany nature. 

The four children appeared, in charge of a 
black nurse. The two boys were blonde and 
stout and beaming, like their mother. Frank’s 
two girls had grown into attractive, well-be- 
haved youngsters. All four were spic and span 
in their Sunday clothes. It was plain that a 
firm and tender hand, a mother’s hand, was on 
the leading-strings of their young lives. I grew 
suddenly sentimental. There was a lump in 
my throat. 

It was rare, in these days, to see a really 
happy household. And it was good. 

The lump in my throat was dispelled by an 
excellent cocktail. An excellent dinner fol- 
lowed; and then Frank led me, with uncon- 
cealed pride, to his study. It was a large, 
solidly-furnished room built out over the roof 
of the building; it was bright and cheerful and 
quiet, and it was all his own. A fine, work- 
manlike room. The sort of room a writer 
prays to find in the next world, if not in this. 

“T’m a lucky guy,” Frank said, as he brought 
out the whiskey and soda. “It isn’t often a 
fellow gets such a break as I’ve had.” 

“You're right,” I said; and then: “I saw 
your play last night.” 

“You did? Well, that’s fine. 
What did you think of it?” 
Continued on Page 261 


I’m glad. 
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My Way of Writing 


by GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 


writers ask me to give them the inside 

story about my methods of work. For the 
truth is I never did consciously prepare for 
my literary career, and furthermore, I have 
no method at all. Coming from a family of 
authors, where the atmosphere I breathed was 
full of stories and articles, it never came to 
my mind that preparation was necessary. One 
just went ahead and wrote, and that was all 
there was to it. 

As a matter of fact, I had no idea, originally, 
of becoming a writer. My family had marked 
me for an artist, more particularly an illus- 
trator, just because I was a bit clever with 
my pencil at sketching. And so the intensive 
part of my. education was centered upon art 
as a whole, and duty in life spelled drawing 
and painting and attending art school. 

So, actually, I never did prepare. I just 
started writing one day when I needed some 
money. I wrote a story—just as the rest of 
the family usually wrote a story when they 
happened to need some money. In this way, 
too, I learned to type. Probably to this day I 
don’t pound my keys in the orthodox fashion, 
but I suspect, when it comes to speed, I can 
keep up with the best of them. 

No, I don’t shut myself up in a quiet room 
and make everybody walk on tip-toe. My door 
is open to anyone all the time. The telephone 
constantly interrupts, and then I go back to 
my work again. Friends come in, or the fam- 
ily hold a conclave in the next room, but if 
I’m too busy to stop and join them I simply 
disconnect my mind from the sound of them 
and go on writing. 

Where do I get my plots? Are they out 
in the air somewhere waiting for me to pick 
them up, as they say the sounds are waiting 
for the radio? Perhaps. But the years have 
taught me that they are always there when I 
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turn my mind away from the earth’s sounds 
and listen for them. 

Sometimes a little incident or happening at 
home or in the street will start me off, and I 
go on from there. Or it might even be a pic- 
ture, or a few sentences I overhear on the 
trolley car. Or, more subtle still, an expression 
on a passing face will set me wondering what 
story lies behind it, and there it is like an open 
door waiting for me to go wandering in and 
explore. 

I remember it was a tiny picture on a mis- 
sionary tract of a forlorn little shack in a wild 
western waste that gave me the thought of 
“The Man of the Desert.” The tract described 
the interior of the cabin where a young, eager 
missionary lived alone; his bookshelves, stove, 
bunk and few belongings, even to a stuffed crow 
over the door! My mind leaped forward in- 
evitably to the girl who would one day be 
stranded there, thrown from her pony, and 
some time leave her father’s luxurious mansion 
to brighten that little shack in the wilderness 
for the missionary. 

I remember I was driving one day in New 
York State, toward the Mohawk Trail, when 
I first saw the fine amazing drifts of hazy 
blue upon the hillside and thought it was smoke. 
“Why that’s not smoke,” they told me, “that’s 
blue ruin!” 

“Blue Ruin!” What a title! 

“But what’s blue ruin?” I asked. 

“Tt’s a flower,” they said, “ a devastating 
flower that kills everything else in the soil 
around it. It’s the terror of all farmers!” 

I had to have some, of course. But when 
I came to pick it I found it wouldn’t pick. It 
was a nettle! I had to sever it with two sharp 
stones. But, oh, how lovely it was to see close 
by! Lovely, and wicked-looking, too! Those 
soft blue bell-like flowers curving from the 
grey-green fronds up the long stalk, delphin- 
ium-like; long thread-like stamens of clear 
white, and just that dash of lipstick-carmine 

Continued on Page 250 


riting for Forum is a little dif- 

\) \) ferent, I hope, from writing for 

any other publication. At least 

the intention of the editors is to provide a 

medium for a kind of writing that does not 

tread on the toes of any other literary market. 

(Need I add that the desire to keep off other’s 
feet does not spring from altruism?) 

But let me first dispose of the exceptions 
and say that there is always some place in the 
Forum for matters of unusual distinction 
as to style or originality. The dog is not a 
characteristic Forum theme: yet we found 
room for an essay on dogs by Agnes Repplier 
and probably would accept a paper by this 
writer on any subject because we would re- 
gard it to be a permanent contribution to lit- 
erature. And, of course, it might be equally 
appropriate for any one of half a hundred 
other magazines. The same is true of the 
highly visible but contemporary and under- 
stated verse of Robert P. Tristram Coffin or 
the eternally traditional sonnets of David 
Morton. 

And another exception: the prose piece on 
Norwegian herrings by Hrolf Wisby which 
we published some years back was neither flesh, 
fowl, nor even fish, by any literary canon. 
Though endorsed by George Bernard Shaw and 
the critics, “Herrings” has so far defied classi- 
fication and remains inviolate as a glamorous 
literary novelty along with the challenge of 
the Aztec Gods to Christopher Columbus by 
Paul Claudel which we published some years 
later with utterly original drawings by Charlot. 

Possibly another exception to the contro- 
versial content of the Forum is our fiction. 
We print little of it and that little usually falls 
short of the type of fiction that our editors are 
scouting for. In the December Forum we 


published an appeal for a “New Deal in Fic- 
tion.” We cried loudly for short stories about 
normal behavior. The literary magazines are 
full of cross sections of glands gone purple and 
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yellow. The pulp monthlies afford a market 
for episodes and anecdotes of adventure. The 
popular weeklies spin out narratives of sex and 
success without bringing any distinction to lit- 
erature. The Forum tries to be different 
and offers its pages to a return in modern dress 
of the old-fashioned yarn that gives us plot as 
well as character and skill in the telling. It 
has long been a source of sad amusement to 
us that Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, whose annual 
story collections are usually full of morbid se- 
cretions, has consistently given the Forum 
a high rating for its fiction. 

This challenge to the young writers of the 
country to make the normal as entertaining as 
the pathological was applauded by newspaper 
editorial writers throughout the country. Six 
months have passed, and out of the thousands 
of short stories rained in upon the Forum 
not one has seemed to measure entirely up to 
our formula. What is the answer? Life in 
America is still too unstable, too subject to 
crime and neuroses to encourage young writers 
to sit down patiently to give dramatic distinc- 
tion to the more hopeful aspects of life. Per- 
haps our emergence from the depression will 
evoke some realistic writing which smells of 
neither the charnel house nor Pollyanna’s 
boudoir. 

But I have been off the main business of 
the Forum: that is controversy. The 
Forum is a magazine for that intelligent 
minority of human beings who wish to weigh 
the evidence before jumping to conclusions. 
Its readers are not all high-brow and not neces- 
sarily even literate. Some of the passionate 
letters cutting through the tangle of current 
politics and economics which come to us would 
not pass a spelling test for the eighth grade. 
We have even published articles in which the 
punctuation, in the words of Copey of Harvard, 
is “early Christian.” In other words, the 
Forum is a magazine for the pugnacious but 

Continued on Page 252 
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Simplicity Versus Showmanship 


by CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


he curse of showmanship has fallen 
"T scons on American life since the World 

War. It was with us long before the 
war—for showmanship is a weakness inherent 
in human nature—but the war gave it a great 
fillip. Things had to be jazzed up, said the 
showmen, to hold the interest of a generation 
that had been fed on reports of raids of 
Zeppelins and airplanes, battles fought over the 
long trench lines trom the Alps to the North 
Sea, the fall of kings, changes in the forms 
of governments, and the remaking of the map 
of the world. Europe likes to tell us that show- 
manship is an American growth, that it is a 
development of our ways of selling, that it is 
a natural accompaniment of spread-eagle 
speech-making and the vivid preaching of some 
of our evangelists. They talk as if Uncle Sam, 
symbolic figure of America, were a drummer 
or an “orator” or an exhorter and not the 
benevolent storekeeper we all know that he was. 

Showmanship is not in the main of Ameri- 
can origin. There have long been hectic ways 
of selling in Damascus and Constantinople; 
the fish wives of Queenstown have dramatic 
ways; and W. H. Davies, the tramp poet, has 
told us that peddling in England will not 
succeed without heightened presentment in the 
crying of wares. It is always to be remembered 
that Wilde and Shaw, Irishmen who expatri- 
ated themselves to England, were the most 
wholesale purveyors of showmanship the world 
has known. When Wilde first visited America, 
in the early 1880’s, he cabled home from New 
York on his arrival there that he was disap- 
pointed with the Atlantic Ocean; and Shaw 
tells us himself of his methods of self-adver- 
tisement in his early years in London. He 
made his bow there from the tail of a cart in 
Hyde Park. 

Such were not the ways of a Hardy, or a 
W. H. Hudson, or a Kipling ; of a Howells, or 
a Burroughs, or an E. A. Robinson. These 
men all evaded publicity rather than sought it. 
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They had no joy in making spectacles of them- 
selves. There are those who tell us that pride 
and dignity and simplicity are old-fashioned 
virtues, out of place in the world of today, 
and that writers who hold by them are quickly 
pushed into the background. The truth is it 
takes only a generation for the charlatans to 
be found out. The six men I have mentioned 
above, Hardy, Hudson and Kipling; Howells, 
Burroughs and Robinson, are all of them today 
recognized as writers of power. They are of 
undiminished stature while the practitioners of 
showmanship are shrivelling up and blowing 
away. Three of the six self-respecting writers 
won popularity as well as prominence. Hardy 
was recognized from the time of the publica- 
tion of his second book. So, too, it was with 
Kipling. Howells came early into his own. 
Burroughs, Hudson and Robinson did not, of 
course, receive the response from their writ- 
ings and did not make the money, that came to 
Hardy, Howells and Kipling; but the essay 
and verse have never had the wide appeal of 
novel and short story and drama. 

There is showmanship, of course, in the 
writing itself as well as in the ways of life of 
the writers who are showmen. It is often man- 
ifest both in the writing and in the daily round. 
It was with Wilde and Shaw. There is an 
old distinction between dramatic truth and the- 
atrical effectiveness. When something occurs 
on the stage that thrills the audience but does 
not come naturally and inevitably out of the 
characters of the play, it is mere theatrical 
effectiveness. If such action comes inevitably 
and naturally out of the lives of such people 
as the play is concerned with, it is dramatic 
truth. Wilde seldom has more than theatri- 
cal effectiveness. Shaw often has not even 
that, but only the showmanship of his prefaces 
and stage directions. The masters do not find 
necessary such aids to the understanding and 
effectiveness of their dialogue. Ibsen has few 
stage directions and he does not use the preface 
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to inform us as to what he means but does not 
say in his plays. Shaw, posing and posturing 
about in preface and stage directions, tells us 
what he is after in the play and what we should 
find in it. It is the old story of little Jack 
Horner, only Shaw has few plums to pull out. 
That fact does not daunt him, he keeps on 
vociferating: “What a smart boy am I!” 

Showmanship is everywhere. This orchestra 
leader has it and that opera singer. The one, 
believing he is a singing actor rather than a 
singer, ejaculates and yells instead of singing. 
The other lies awake of nights thinking up new 
ways to shock his audience into delighted dis- 
gust with him. What must exist to keep such 
showmen happy is constant talk about them- 
selves. To oratory, curiously, where there 
used to be such fume and fuss, so many ref- 
erences from history and art swung like In- 
dian clubs about the heads of audiences, there 
has come the very reverse of the old high- 
falutinness : unrhetorical speech and plain state- 
ment of facts. In politics many leaders feel 
they must be constantly surprising and wise- 
cracking the men that follow them. They must 
invent slogans and playboy it for the benefit of 
the country. In the newspapers certain sports 
writers invent a new jargon every second year 
so they may keep the fans guessing as to what 
to expect next. Political writers cannot all 
of them tell a plain tale well, as can Frank Kent 
or Mark Sullivan, but they must whip their 
stuff up to make it “peppy and hot.” Some of 
the reviewers of plays and music are as bad. 
They write their articles as news rather than 
as criticism and vie in their poses with the 
sinners among the sports writers and political 
correspondents. There are radio announcers 
of like ilk, those who stage their news items as 
if they were mob orators. 

It is all so unnecessary, this showmanship; 
all so futile. One does not have to be antic 
to be interesting. If a writer could only realize 
how unexhausted life is as material for writing, 
could only realize that there are thousands and 





thousands of little things and great that have 
not yet been put into books, he would not find 
showmanship necessary. He should let his dis- 
coveries speak quietly for themselves. All a 
man has to do to find such untouched material 
is to be interested in everything under the sun, 
to have the great gift of caring for everything, 
to see the significance of all that is a concern 
to man. Years ago Emerson showed us that 
wonder and beauty were everywhere when he 
said “There’s not a rod has not a star above 
it.” Masefield means something very closely 
akin to it when he writes: 


“All beauty in a little room may be 
Though the roof lean and muddy be 
the floor.” 


Robert Frost says to write well you must get 
hold of what is common in experience and not 
found already in books, what has not been 
“brought to book.” As a matter of fact, what 
has not been “brought to book” is nearly every- 
thing. To the man with a flair for writing 
there is never any question of material. The 
only question with him is where to get time to 
write down what he has found. 


Our experiences are all so different. Each 
man lives in a little world all his own, that 
he has built up unconsciously from these ex- 
periences. That little world, salvaged from the 
great chaos of life, the writer must make his 
own. Let him believe in what he knows, and 
render what he knows faithfully, and he need 
not wonder has he the power and the style to 
lift that writing into literature. The writing 
will rise to the subject wherever the writer has 
read widely, and listened to men with living 
speech on their lips. The deepest discoveries 
about life can be told in the simplest words. 
Let a man, above all, write only what will con- 
tent himself. He who looks over his own 
shoulder as he writes to see what the public 
will think of it is undone. He will grow 
nervous, try to liven things up, and finally re- 
sort to the showman’s tricks to “put it over.” 
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is unfortunate that civilized living demands 

a certain amount of pretense, deception, 
false stimulants, artificial displays, and, not too 
infrequently, an inflated optimism. These are 
defenses. They protect us from people who 
offend our sensitivity, and from conditions we 
find inharmonious. But why kid ourselves? 
Isn’t it natural to laugh at the person who cheats 
at solitaire? And wouldn’t we ridicule some 
one in an outmoded naphtha launch who tried 
to race a modern outboard motor? But, when 
we have only the ability to construct an enter- 
taining letter, we are apt to jump to the con- 
clusion that we are writers. Maybe we are. 
But why make believe we are until we have 
faced facts to the extent of completely analyz- 
ing ourselves? And to what extent should this 
analysis consist? When contemplating a writ- 
ing career, what are the things we want to 
consider ? 

Let us assume that we have at least a few of 
the fundamentals necessary to successful au- 
thorship. Let us say that we have an adequate 
academic education—that we understand Eng- 
lish, rhetoric and grammar. Let us further 
add that we have intelligence, background, im- 
agination, natural writing ability, a sympathetic 
attitude toward people and conditions, and cre- 
ative talent. Are these enough? Why, these 
are merely fundamentals. These are only the 
tools with which we hope to ply our trade. 
Many possess these, but it does not follow that 
those who possess them are writers. They are 
not writers until they have become accustomed 
to using them. Consider this seriously. Con- 
sider these attributes seriously. Understand 
fully that you must possess them before you 
can hope to become a writer of any conse- 
quence. But also understand that they form 
only the foundation. 

And now, for emphasis, let us review these 
fundamentals. First: education. Have you 
been prepared in an academic way to write 
English, to construct grammatical sentences, to 
understand the principles of rhetoric and com- 
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Points and Problems 


position? This seems a superficial question, 
but it is surprising that hundreds (probably 
thousands) of stories are written by people 
who are illiterate. If you realize that your 
academic education has been neglected, either 
do something about it or try something else 
besides story writing. 

Next: intelligence. Are you intelligent? Of 
course you are. Practically every one on first 
thought is apt to attribute to himself a rather 
high degree of intelligence. But further 
analysis—analysis that is brutally truthful—is 
the only one of any value. You say you are 
intelligent. But are you? Can you hold your 
own in an intelligent conversation with intelli- 
gent people? Can you read and understand 
the works of intelligent authors? Do you read 
them? Do you (and this leads to the next 
fundamental: background) keep up with the 
trend of good literature as well as read the 
masters of the past? In taking stock of your 
background, go back a few years and ask your- 
self if you were a reader as a child, if you have 
kept up your reading, if you can converse in- 
telligently on books and authors, if you can give 
real opinions of the things you read. Just what 
is your book background? Have you been a 
bookish person? Have you really cared for lit- 
erature and things literary, or have you sud- 
denly come to the conclusion that you want to 
become a writer and are now simply reading 
magazine stories? If your book background 
has been neglected, make up for it now. Don’t 
expect to know and understand good literature 
until you have read and studied it. And don’t 
expect to write and consistently sell the slightest 
magazine story until you have prepared your- 
self in these fundamentals. 

But the background of any one hoping to 
become a writer should be made up of other im- 
portant things than books. What have you 
actually done? What experiences have you 
had which make you believe you are qualified 
to write? Have you really lived? Have your 
emotions been plumbed? Have you experi- 
enced unusual things? Do you have something 
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sufficiently important to write about? Maroon 
a man on a desert island, tell him to write a 
book, and what is the result? The answer is 
obvious. Yet hundreds of people are trying 
to write who have been marooned in some way 
or another all their lives. And these people, 
in the majority of cases, write about things en- 
tirely alien to their lives. The man on the is- 
land might be able to write about the island, 
but we know what would happen if he tried to 
write about night life in Paris. And this, of 
course, resolves itself into the constantly 
hammered phrase: “Write about the things and 
people you know.” Yet many of us don’t want 
to do this. We believe that because we have 
seen a little, read a little, and experienced a 
little in a world other than our own, we are 
capable of writing convincingly about the world. 
Aren’t we being a bit too self-confident in this 
respect? The answer to this is that hundreds 
of manuscripts are rejected daily because 
writers are not sufficiently familiar with the 
things about which they write. 

This article is not meant to be pessimistic. 
Its chief intention is to get the new writer to 
take stock of himself. Ask yourself just what 
it is you have to offer that editors should want 
to buy. You can be your own judge to a great 
extent. If you come to the conclusion that 
you do have the fundamentals necessary to the 
successful writing of short stories, then do 
something about it. The first thing to do is 
to develop the mental attitude that you are not 
going to become a writer over night. It just 
isn’t done that way. Many of our most highly 
paid writers in the magazine field today spent 
years writing before they knew any definite 
success. Many people who are now selling 
consistently, and making a satisfactory living 
from writing short stories, wrote from five to 
ten years before they sold even one story. In 
the majority of cases it’s a long, hard road to 
successful authorship. There are no short cuts. 
It is difficult work all the time. Beginning 
writers should realize this. They should 
recognize it as necessary. And they should ad- 
just their attitude to it. The following quota- 
tion, taken verbatim from a new writer’s letter, 
is not unusual, but demonstrates the attitude of 
many : 

“I have been writing short stories for six 
months. I have been studying very hard, and 









know that I have accomplished very much. I 
have turned out one short story a month in 
that time. Please recommend to me a reliable 
agent who will sell my stories for me.” 

This person, after having written six short 
stories, believes that an agent would be in- 
terested in her to the extent of handling her 
work. It would not be any more ridiculous 
for a person, after studying medicine for six 
months, to say, “I have been studying hard, 
and I know I’ve accomplished very much. Now 
I’m going to begin a practice.” 

We are ready to agree that in the arts and 
professions we must give a great deal of time 
to preparing for our careers, yet we have a 
tendency to look upon writing as something 
which comes to us full grown and ready to 
blossom. Probably it’s because every one with 
less than a grammar school education can ac- 
tually write. We can write letters; we can 
make ourselves articulate on paper ; we can ex- 
press ideas, even though they may be super- 
ficial and not worthy of setting down; but 
from the point of view of creative literary 
ability, do we really have something to write 
about? And if we have, do we know how to 
express ourselves in the terms of fiction? It 
is this struggle for the proper expression that 
takes so much of the time. And the largest 
part of the time we spend is practice. But a 
muscian practises; he practises for years, and 
he doesn’t cease his practice when he becomes 
recognized as a musician. A singer practises, 
constantly, daily. Painters, sculptors, weavers, 
designers, artists and craftsmen of all kinds 
find it necessary to practise, to work daily 
actually to toil, before they become definitely 
accomplished in their particular field. There 
is only one secret to successful writing: read, 
study, write. 

Of course, all of this is without avail if the 
person doesn’t have the real fire of creative 
ability. There is a quality in the natures of 
a few which we call creative talent; it is an 
indefinable thing ; it is more than just the ability 
to write; it is ability plus urge plus determina- 
tion; it is innate; it is that particular talent 
which a person either has or does not have. 
Many people can sing; few ever make any 
definite contribution to the opera or the con- 
cert stage. It is very much the same with 

Continued on Page 261 
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CASH IN ON YOUR HOBBIES 
by Gaylord J. Bell 


didn’t know I was cashing in on my hobby until 

I'd made nearly $200 at it. The realization that 
I was doing this came almost as a surprise when 
I got a check for $25 from a magazine toward whose 
Hobbies Department I recalled having slanted the 
article just bought. Thinking back on my article 
sales, I realized that these were mainly hobby- 
articles, most of them done with a more or less un- 
conscious slant for the reader who is interested in 
the other fellow’s pleasures. Since making this ob- 
servation, I’ve sold an appalling amount of hobby 
stuff and shall probably continue doing so, for it is 
a lucrative, rather easily sold field for free-lancers 
such as myself. 

Hobby articles lend themselves to various man- 
ners of treatment and styles of writing. If I find I 
can’t do a subject a certain way, I go at it from some 
other angle: if I can’t treat it humorously, I treat it 
in a cynical, or “straight” or subjective way, or any 
one of a number of possible manners. There’s a sale- 
able article in every hobby and there’s a style of 
treatment suitable to every subject. Two such 
articles sold promptly to a couple of women’s mag- 
azines when I did them in a gushing, enthusiastic 
house-wifey manner. (One brought $20 and the 
other $12.50 and neither required over two hours 
to do, from start to finish.) 

My hobby happens to be raising migratory water- 
fowl and ornamental birds. I’ve sold five or eight 
articles on my ducks and a like number on my pheasants 
and seafowl. These practically sold themselves, 
rather. I’ve a dog and several other pets, for I like 
animals. I’ve turned my interest in these pets into 
dollars, via the hobby-article. My articles usually 
run around seven or eight hundred words, for I find 
that this is just about the right length to result in 
an article that is most apt to be genuinely interest- 
ing to the reader. Maybe another length, longer or 
shorter, is better suited to your writing habits, however. 

When I’d used up all the material my personal 
hobbies were good for, I turned to the hobbies of others 
for further subject-matter. And here I found the 
field to be inexhaustible. One friend told me about 
her back porch greenhouse; another, of his tropical 
fish; another, of her wild flower garden in which all 
the plants were native to her section of the country. 
I heard of a fellow who has collected heaps of fascinat- 
ing early editions of American newspapers in which 
historical events were first recorded. And so on. 
Fortunately, hobbyists are eager to talk of their pas- 
times and it is an easy thing to get all the information 
you can use during a short conversation, if you're 
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careful to ask the right questions. There are millions 
of people and there are doubtless thousands of hobbies. 
Some are undoubtedly sublime and others are certainly 
pretty ridiculous. But they are all very, very impor- 
tant to their respective advocates. Don’t joke about 
Mrs. McGillicuddie’s guppies! Her soul is wrapped 
up in them. 

Do you—or do you know someone who does?— 
collect quaint whisky bottles? Beer labels? Phono- 
graph records? Telephone books? Unusual flowers, 
shrubs, seeds? Antiques, autographs, postcards, etch- 
ings, glassware, recipes, ash-trays, insects, train 
tickets, birds’ eggs, coins, theatre tickets to memorable 
first-nights, radio verifications, anything? These are 
“collecting” hobbies and there is almost no end to 
them, just as there’s no end to the list of “making” 
hobbies (home workshop furniture, toys, bric-a-brac) 
or the “doing” hobbies (hiking, visiting zoos, traveling, 
singing, sewing). Does your child keep love-birds? 
Does your city or community have any unusual clubs, 
festivals, parks, or income from a unique source? 
Cash in on these! And, roughly, here’s how: 

Let’s pretend you’ve no particular hobby of your 
own and have decided to write up the hobby of an 
acquaintance. Let us say he or she raises mink in 
the back yard. This suggests a title like I Raised My 
Own Fur Coat, or I’ve A Back-Yard Fur Farm, or 
So We Gave Away The Rabbits. Take your choice. 
The title should give you an idea of how you're go- 
ing to treat the subject—humorously, sanely, inti- 
mately, or what. Else you can decide the treatment 
before entitling the article. You're going to get all 
the information from this acquaintance that you can. 
You'll find out just what about the mink raising busi- 
ness proves the most pleasurable and what proves the 
most profitable. 

Next, go to your local library and look up the his- 
tory, if any, of the business and from this source use 
a few brief, authoritative facts, following with a para- 
graph or two concerning the modern aspects of the 
mink-raising game. Always remember to answer the 
questions, Where, When and How they are raised. 
The How part will of course constitute the body of 
your narrative. See that these facts, when completed, 
read in an intelligent, fast-moving sequence, bringing 
you right up to your personal experience with the 
hobby. 

Go into your personal interest in the matter with 
as much gusto as you can summon to paper. I’ve 
developed a cute trick of getting myself all worked 
up over the matter at hand, believing that I may be 
able in this manner to communicate my enthusiasm 
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to the reader. If the resulting article is flavored with 
such eagerness it’s pretty likely to please some editor 
with its fresh point of view. 

When you're done with your first draft, read it 
over very carefully or, better yet, have someone else 
read it over aloud to you and see if it “listens” inter- 
estingly and entertainingly. Does it sound like an 
academic treatise, dull as a Hoover joke? Does it 
lack vitality, tempo? Most important of all, does 
it recommend itself as a hobby you'd like to enter 
into? 

Now we go over it, excerpting all lifeless sentences, 
paragraphs, details and excessive phraseology, retain- 
ing, of course, the factual skeleton. And now, whether 
you’ve written on harpooning or horticulture, you 
can give it luster and warmth by applying one of sev- 
eral treatments. You can insert humor—a life-saver 
always—here and there. You can tell the story through 
the mouth of—in this case—a mink (“When they 
shipped me here from Ontario the rest of the animals 
snubbed me.”). You might relate the tale in the 
words of a member of the hobbyist’s family (“When 
Pa brung that last batch of guinea-pigs into the house 
we all moved out to the woodshed!”). Not all sub- 
jects allow submission to such treatments, however, 
and in that case make the most of the material and 
facts alone. These suggestions will assist you in 


making the resulting article meaty and marketable: 
Did anyone historically famous (Confucius, Caesar, 
Beethoven) practice the hobby? 


Perhaps the sub- 
ject is mentioned in the Bible. Have you had amus- 
ing conversation or correspondence with another en- 
thusiast? In what books is the subject mentioned? 
Who was its most famous champion? Names are al- 
ways interesting. Mention any famous or notorious 
characters connected with your topic. Can you quote 
a poem—or part of one—written about the matter? 
For some women’s magazines, it’s a neat gag to end 
your article with a few pertinent lines of poetry. If 
no poetry is available or desired, you might end it 
with a line or two telling just what a heap of fun 
your hobby has afforded you. And if you're careful 
not to sound preachy, you may care to mention the 
Lesson which lies hidden—presumably awaiting the 
reader’s inquiry—in the hobby. 

Well, it’s written. Now—where to sell? 

Many magazines have departments especially for 
hobbyists. The “After Hours” department in Scrib- 
ner’s paid me $25 for a 750-word hobby-article which 
I wrote in about a half-hour. Homecrafts and Hobbies, 
a new publication, pays a cent a word and offers 
monthly prizes for topics in their hobbies depart- 
ment. Every issue of THE WRITER carries sev- 
eral such markets. But the hobbies departments, 
fortunately, are only a part of the vast field of po- 
tential markets for such work. Consider this: what 
slicksheet is your article most likely to fit into? Or, 
maybe, what pulp? Is it about animals or some sort 
of pet? Then try one of the many farm magazines 
or boys’ publications. Would housewives be in- 
terested? Get it off to one of their magazines—Good 


Housekeeping, House Beautiful, Country Home, New 
England Homestead, Farmer’s Wife, etc. If it’s a 
“do-it-yourself” or “make-it-at-home” article, mail it 
to a magazine like Popular Mechanics, Homecrafts 
and Hobbies, and their ilk. If the subject is such 
that you can treat it cynically or brightly or in a 
sophisticated manner, you might try a literary market, 
such as the Lion’s Mouth department in Harper’s. 
Be careful to slant well for such markets, as they’re 
naturally hard to make. 

If you’ve done the article in the way you want it 
and believe you’ve made the most of your data and 
treatment, you may want to try something I’ve done 
a couple of times: illustrate your topic yourself, if 
you're at all clever with pen and India-ink. Often- 
times amateur artists have a quaint and personal 
style of making delightfully crude pictures or line 
drawings which tend to harmonize well with their 
manners of writing. If you think you have such a 
happy combination, try sending a few black-and-white 
drawings along with your hobby-subjects. If you 
slant for a market which uses photographs, possibly 
you happen to be handy with a camera and can submit 
some sharp, glossy-finished pictures in connection with 
your subjects. 

Whenever you're stuck with your novel, horror 
tale or western romance and when you feel that deadly 
mental becalmment coming on, put your longer work 
aside and try a hobby-article. You may find, as | 
have done, that anywhere from $15 to $50 extra each 
month is a nice way to keep yourself in (1) likker, 
(2) groceries, (3) gasoline, or (4) stamps, largely 
depending on your usual income. 

I can write a hobby-article in a couple of hours and 
get a lot of fun doing it. Once you get into the swing 
of it you'll find you've a practically inexhaustible 
source of material from which you can fabricate as 
many well-paying articles as you care to give time 
to. And I’m not so sure that, for the time required, 
the hobby-article isn’t as well-paying as other fiction. 
Maybe a little better. 


* * * * 


I’M AN INCURABLE 
by Eleanor Saltzman 
I did a little statistical work the other evening. After 
I had the day’s returned manuscripts in neat new 


envelopes ready for the outgoing mail in the morning, 
I took my old notebook and from the current sheets 
(manuscripts now in circulation) in the front and 
the graveyard in the back (stories published and 
retired—mostly retired), I estimated the rejection slips 
which must have passed through my hands in the 
last two decades. I think it conservative to put it 
at six hundred or more. It feels like ten thousand. 

I don’t know whether to call this somewhat futile 
game with words a hobby, a passion, or a disease. | 
think it is, in truth, a malady for which some research- 
minded physician may some day isolate a clever new 
germ, perhaps chewed off the end of a pencil early 
in the grades. I don’t know what he will call it. 











Perhaps he will utilize some fancy Greek or Latin 
stem to coin a fatal-sounding medical name for the 
new-found bacteria. But he will mean that the vic- 
tim has been attacked by what the Latins termed 
cacoethes scribendi, an itch for writing. It is a 
disease which is never fatal, but from which the patient 
never fully recovers. 

This malady may appear in the form of a passion 
to make the Saturday Evening Post. It may produce 
a perennial crop of emasculated “adventure” Sunday 
School shorts, “wholesome action stories with a moral, 
uplift tone.” It may adapt itself to any kind of rhyme 
scheme from adulterated “I am the captain of my 
soul” stanzas to blank verse or sonnets. It may 
prefer the lazy man’s poetry, free verse. It may 
write essays or “high literary standard” stuff—for 
that limited quality group always headed by the 
Atlantic Monthly. Perhaps it is only a diary. If I 
had my life to live again, I think I’d choose the diary. 
It’s cheaper. All you have to buy are the record 
volumes, and there is no postage to pay. But I wasn’t 
very long-sighted back in those days when I began 
charity work in behalf of the United States postal 
authorities. If I had known then what haunts me 
today— 

But I didn’t. As a kind of foolish satisfaction of 
some sub-conscious grade-school complex, begot, no 
doubt, of that molasses-in-January slowness which al- 
ways cemented me to the foot of the class, I began 
writing themes the teacher never assigned and conse- 
quently never “took up.” I wrote them carefully, using 
everything from a stub pencil to purple crayola. I 
wrote them at first on coarse foolscap bought for 
more prosaic work in arithmetic, which needed prac- 
tice badly—much worse than theme writing did. But 
later I became more ambitious and consigned my cre- 
ative efforts to an old blue notebook salvaged from 
some history or grammar course. I tore out the used 
sheets (I don’t think there were many classroom en- 
tries to remove) as carefully as I could and thence- 
forth put both “poems” and stories within it. 

I don’t know how many rejections I received in 
those tender years. A plenty, I know, and no en- 
couragement that I can recall. Then the symptoms 
diminished during my years in college. Only a few 
mild attacks during vacations reminded me of the 
hours, shut away from the world of my contemporaries, 
that had marked my high school days. If some keen- 
eyed physician had ministered to me then, perhaps I 
might have been saved all that came after. But no. 
Since I was not at the point of death, I suppose they 
thought I would recover. That neglect, I think, is 
what embitters me now. If only some one had cared 
enough to rescue me! 

The itch started itching again during my graduate 
days, and since then I have had no peace. Some friends, 
with mistaken sense of kindness, encouraged me—and 
the bacteria swarmed and the local sale of stamps 
mounted. Poetry fell into neglect (I did only oc- 
casional free—very free—verse), and I comforted my- 
self with the secret assurance that my more emotional 
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passages would almost scan. Short stories became 
my meat and drink. People, scraps of conversation, 
were potential short stories or even novel plots (my 
temerity knew no bounds). I cluttered the back shelves 
of the clothes closets with manuscript files, stored 
with the rejection slips in manuscript envelopes, 
folded in the middle, in which stories had come back. 
My mail box was seldom empty. Stories were on 
the go. 

I cultivated realism, authentic farm stuff reeking 
of crop failures, Model T Fords, and sweat-stained 
threshers. I was ambitious enough to bother the 
quality group and all the literary magazines. Rejec- 
tion slips, letters of regret. Polite, all of them. I 
allowed postage a separate column in my budget reckon- 
ings and stoically filed rejection slips—why, I don’t 
know. Perhaps it shows a not-quite smothered streak 
of businesslike neatness which indicates that once I 
might have been cured of the cacoethes scribendi. 
I’ve always wondered. 

Then one day in summer—1930, it was—a dozen 
years or so after that first Sunday School paper re- 
jection slip, I opened my mail one morning and found 
that the unbelievable had happened. I shall always 
love bright yellow letterheads. I think I must have 
turned pale. I know I felt pale. A friend who was 
chatting with me suddenly noticed my silence and 
breaking off, turned to find me with my head on the 
desk, my eyes closed. 

“What’s the matter?” she cried. 

“Prairie Schooner accepted a story,” 
feebly. 

It was a beginning. Carefully I filed a copy of 
the magazine containing that story, “Tree of Life,” 
with the carbon and the rejections. I think it is 
the only printed copy of a story of mine I possess. 
I may be mistaken. I know most of them I loaned 
and lost track of. Maybe some poor soul is still, for 
my sake, trying to plow through them and eventually 
the papers will come back. Anyway, somebody in 
the family has a copy, probably. Most of the latter 
revolted, long ago, against serving as “critic” for 
my efforts and promised to read only what I got in 


print. They are wise, 1 am sure. They aren’t bothered 
often. 


I managed 


Then there were others, most of them literary mag- 
azines. Each carried a thrill for the writer, of course, 
but it was a diminishing thrill. I think the postage 
helped paralyze my joy. Movies, concerts, all kinds 
of recreations were swallowed up by first class postage 
rates. The time I gained went into more short stories 
to help eat up more dollar bills. I wrote a novel and 
contributed something to the American Railway Ex- 
press. Meanwhile, postage went up to three cents. 

Then, recently, I began writing articles and have 
learned something more about editors. Regrets are 
not always polite. From the editor of a big slick I 
received this a few weeks ago anent an article written 
for parents of small children, “Sorry, but this doesn’t 
thrill me very much. Like most child development 
stuff, it’s awfully humorless.” 
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But recently I have had the crowning regrets ex- 
perience. I wrote what seemed, to me, a clever little 
article, utilizing in some degree what I am pleased 
to call my fiction style. When I submitted it to one 
of the leading magazines in its field of interest, it 
was returned with gracious regrets. The editor felt 
that the style of writing made the material seem some- 
what superficial. The magazine could use an article 
on this scientific project, and while it could not order 
material without seeing it, it would be glad to see 
a manuscript along the lines of so-and-so, already pub- 
lished. If I cared to submit such an article . . . 

Accordingly, I read the material referred to, gath- 
ered an idea of what was wanted, and prepared an 
entirely different type of manuscript. In due time it 
came back to the colleague who had submitted it for 
me. The letter read: “Sorry! The author is a sci- 
entist, not a writer.” 

Of late I have been wondering whether the editor 
was right. Perhaps the world has lost, in me, a sci- 
entist. I have been struggling with the impulse to 
buy a copy of Garrett’s Statistics in Psychology and 
Education and begin to make myself into a scientist. 
But then, again, remembering those beastly arithmetic 
problems which I rejected for unassigned themes— 
I came home tonight and found two short stories, 
returned with the regrets of the editors. Already 
they rest on the table, neat in new manuscript en- 
velopes, ready to leave the post office tomorrow, seek- 
ing further regrets. I know, now, that I shall never 
recover. 

* * * * 


AN INDIVIDUAL MARKET GUIDE 
by Louina Van Norman 


I have a personal market guide that just suits my 
needs, and is both flexible and expansive. My 
materials are: a filing box, with cards and alpha- 
betical guides; and the writers’ magazines of each 
month, including THE WRITER. My tools are: 
a typewriter, a pot of paste, and a pair of scissors. 

At the head of each slip or card I type the name, 
address and publisher of the periodical which in- 
terests me as a possible market for my work. 
Then, in red ink, I type a description of the gen- 
eral character of the publication, as: woman’s mag- 
azine, smooth paper, large circulation; woman’s 
magazine, smooth paper, small circulation, rural; 
love pulp, large circulation. Then I clip a descrip- 
tion of the requirements of this periodical from a 
writers’ magazine. I paste this clipping on the slip. 
If I wish to save the writers’ magazines, intact, I 
type a copy of the information on my slip. These 
slips are filed behind the alphabetical guide cards 
in my filing box. Each one contains the name and 
date of the source of information. 

If the next month’s issue of a writers’ magazine 
gives additional information, I clip the item, or 
copy it, and then add it to the notes on my file 
slip. If the new information modifies, or nullifies 
the previous annotation, I substitute the new clip- 


ping. If a periodical is discontinued, or if its policy 
has been changed so much that it is no longer a 
suitable market for my type of work, I discard 
the slip. Thus my file is always up to date. 

My rejection slips are forced to work for me. 
Should not the abhorrent things be made to serve 
me in some manner? Ifa change of address is indi- 
cated on a rejection slip, I substitute the new ad- 
dress for the old. Usually the printed slips in- 
clude the name of the publishing house. This should 
be added to the market slip, if it is not already 
there. If one learns to know publishers and their 
policies, the name of the publishing house often 
adds materially to the information on the slip. Re- 
jection slips often state, clearly and officially, the 
precise needs and interests of the magazine or 
syndicate. I clip this statement, and add it to the 
slip in my market file. 

Whenever I am ready to send out a story, a 
poem, or an article for the first or the ’teenth time, 
I run carefully through my individual market 
guide until I find the publication which seems 
most suitable for that particular piece of writing. 
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to remind you of a smart, slim, modern girl’s 
over-rouged lips. Daring, devastating! Blue 
Ruin! I had my plot. 

And once, in Philadelphia, passing down 
Market Street at noontime, with crowds mov- 
ing everywhere, I saw a man step out from 
the curb and rush suddenly into the midst of 
traffic, get down on his hands and knees and 
kiss a spot on the road! Why? There’s a 
plot I have never worked out. 

Again, one morning coming into the old 
Broad Street Station, in Philadelphia, I saw 
a man in a high silk hat, with a suitcase in his 
hand, come running across the terminal of four 
tracks, race down the fifth after a departing 
express, somehow spring onto the end car, 
climb up over the closed end till he reached 
the roof and then run the length of the car, 
with a low bridge just ahead, from which 
dangled warning ropes! Why? What for? 
An arriving train on a nearer track hid my 
further view. But I sometimes lie awake at 
night and try to think why he did that, and 
what became of him. Perhaps I may write 
about this too, some day. 

But, seriously, there are plots everywhere. 
And I suppose, so long as I find it possible to 
run into them, day after day, unawares, I'll 
never really get the time to sit down and worry 
about methods of writing . 
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THE BEST SHORT STORIES, 1936 
By Edward J. O’Brien 
409 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 

| 9 weeny himself, in his introduction, against 

charges of fascism, communism, romanticism, 
and editorial favoritism, Mr. O’Brien insists that 
his sole interest is in good short stories, and that 
his judgment is never prejudiced or preconceived. 
If certain magazines, such as Story or The Ameri- 
can Mercury happen to publish, in the course of a 
year, a goodly number of the best stories, surely 
they deserve the generous representation accorded 
them. Mr. O’Brien makes no effort to conceal his 
admiration for these publications. Nor does he 
fail to call the reader’s attention to certain other 
periodicals which are responsible for “most of the 
best short stories published in this country.” They 
are: American Prefaces, The American Spectator, 
The Anvil and Partisan Review, Direction, Fan- 
tasy, The Frontier and Midland, The Husk, Liter- 
ary America, Manuscript, The Prairie Schooner, 
The Southern Review, and Vernier. Of the thirty 
stories in the present collection, twenty-six are 
from so-called literary magazines. 

The purely mechanical short story, so popular 
with editors of the large five-cent weeklies, has no 
place in an O’Brien anthology. “The story which 
exists for the sake of the plot is merely a grinning 
and repulsive skeleton without flesh and blood. 
I am not at all interested in formulae. What has 
interested me, to the exclusion of other things, is 
the fresh, living current which flows through the 
best American work, and the psychological and 
imaginative quality which American writers have 
conferred upon it.” 

Mr. O’Brien entertains no delusions about his 
anthologies; he frankly admits that a year which 
produced even one great story would be a re- 
markable one. What he does maintain, however, 
is that his selections, without exception, contain 
flesh and blood reality—that even behind such a 
story as “With Some Gaiety and Laughter,” a 
fantastic allegory, there is a message which strikes 
deep into the core of things as they are. Artificial 
fiction, which features the loves and hates of me- 
chanical puppets, receives no consideration at any 
time. “No substance,” writes Mr. O’Brien, “is 
of importance in fiction unless it is organic sub- 
Stance, that is to say, substance in which the pulse 
of life is beating. Inorganic fiction has been our 
curse in the past, and bids fair to remain so, 
unless we exercise much greater artistic discrimina- 
tion than we display at present.” If most of the 
stories in the present volume are serious in tone, 
it is because a story which deals honestly with life 
ordinarily will be serious. Thus does Mr. O’Brien 
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exonerate himself from the charge of lacking a 
critical sense of humor. 

Surveying the collection this year as a whole, 
the level of quality would seem to be somewhat 
lower than in 1935. Certainly “On the Sidewalk,” 
by Calvin Williams, is poorer by far than the 
weakest story in last year’s anthology. And “Amer- 
ican Nocturne,” by Robert Whitehand, while it is 
beautifully written, seems hardly good enough to 
justify the dedicatory honors accorded the author 
as the result of it. With all due respect to Mr. 
Whitehand’s artistic integrity, one suspects that 
he has sacrificed in this story a little too much of 
reality for sake of pure idyllic charm. (Certainly 
no normal youth could be so devoid of animal 
instinct and curiosity as the Carl of this narra- 
tive!) 

However, there are enough good stories in this 
year’s collection to make the purchase of the 
volume well worth-while. “That Will Be Fine,” 
by William Faulkner, is a masterly achievement 
in technique. “Torrent of Darkness,” by S. S. 
Field, is poignantly tragic and deeply moving. 
“With Some Gaiety and Laughter,” by Frank K. 
Kelly, is worth a place among the best short alle- 
gories of the period. “A Kind of a Sunset,” by 
Erling Larsen—in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
one unquestionably superb achievement in the en- 
tire volume—is rich in earthy realism, despite the 
poetic atmosphere which enshrouds the simple 
narrative. “Man on a Road,” by Albert Maltz, is 
an unusually good proletarian story, told with sur- 
prising dignity and restraint. “Thanks for Noth- 
ing,” by Roaldus Richmond, is a hard-boiled yarn 
in the Hemingway tradition which far surpasses 
most of Hemingway itself. The dialogue is less 
artificial, and the prose less studied, while the 
realism is never forced. “A Life in the Day of a 
Writer,” by Tess Slesinger, is a good stream-of- 
consciousness story by one of the best introspec- 
tive authors now writing in this country. And, 
finally, “Only the Dead Know Brooklyn,” by 
Thomas Wolfe, deserves to be singled out as the 
finest example of humorous fiction in Mr. O’Brien’s 
collection. The way in which Wolfe achieves 
characterization by means of dialogue in this nar- 
rative is certainly worthy of careful study. 

As for the other stories, they are doubtless bet- 
ter than the average fiction in American periodi- 
cals today—if this is saying anything. Most read- 
ers will be willing to take Mr. O’Brien’s word for 
it that they, together with the eight singled 
out for special praise, form an illuminating “cross- 
section of contemporary American life as it is 
being interpreted by our best short story writers.” 

The book contains a helpful index of distinctive 

















COMING 


Stimulating, instructive and 
important articles in the 


SEPTEMBER WRITER 
John Gallishaw —famous critic and 


teacher of writing, starts a 
series of ten articles on the 
Basic Principles of Fiction. 
A course in writing that will 
help you immeasurably. 


Manuel Komroff —author of the new 
novel, ‘““Waterloo,” has some 
wise words for the young 
writer in his article, “The 
Locked-Door Idea.” 


H. P. Burton—editor of Cosmopolitan, 
reveals the editorial needs and 
requirements of this fiction 
magazine. 


William McLeod Raine —author of 


many best selling Westerns, 
writes of this type of fiction 
in “My Prodigal Profession.” 


V. F. Calverton—editor of the Modern 
Monthly, discusses the litera- 
ture of revolt in “Proletarian 
Fiction.” 


Samuel G. Houghton —gives some 
good instruction in the short 
short story, the prospects for 
this type of story, and mar- 
kets. 


ON THE HORIZON 


Ben Ames Williams, Thomas Beer, 
Ford Madox Ford, Robert Hillyer, 
Gordon Carroll, Alan Devoe, and other 
important writers. 


Take the Advice of 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


“When aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to THE WRITER.” 


Use this blank to enter your subscription — 
new or renewal. 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for one year’s 
subscription. 




















short stories, a bibliography of works dealing with 
the short story as an art, and also the names and 
addresses of periodicals which publish short stories 
in this country. For those who are studying the 
technique of the short story form, Mr. O’Brien 
has prepared a thirty-two page pamphlet which 
analyzes each work in the present volume. This 
pamphlet sells for ten cents, and may be procured 


directly from the publishers. 
D. MacC. 
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sincere mind keeping afloat in a sea of illogic. 


The typical Forum article is provocative. 
It may indeed be violent with prejudice, but 
if so it must be supported by fact. The edi- 
tors rule out insincerity, they are equally cold 
to ignorance. The highest type of Forum 
article is one based on scientific authority and 
informed with conviction and passion. If the 
author also has style and humor at his com- 
mand, so much the better. Nobody has to pull 
his punches in the Forum. If we succeed 
in infuriating a whole section of the population, 
we sit down to work on the next issue with a 
smile of contentment. 


Brevity is another Forum specialty. Noth- 
ing over five hundred words is too short for 
the Forum. 


In each issue we publish—chiefly for the use 
of high schools and debating clubs—one more- 
or-less formal debate in which only two sides 
of a many-sided issue are presented. Two 
months ago two Smith College girls explained 
why Roosevelt was or was not for them. Last 
month professional writers argued one of those 
inscrutable social-political problems which 
make headaches so popular today. For my 
part, I wish our debaters would relax into 
topics somewhat more concrete. Perhaps two 
of my readers who are friends or enemies at 
close range will co-operate and submit a 
Forum debate on the subject, “Resolved, that 
the canary is a better household pet than a 
parrot.” That offers abundant opportunity for 
a display of aesthetic standards, ornithological 
lore, and literary skill. 


The field for Forum writers, you can see, 
is not narrowly circumscribed. 














Crumbs from the Editor’s Table 








THE PASSING OF THE GIANTS 

he recent death of Maxim Gorki removes from 

the fold of living authors another of the great 
reputations of the age. Schnitzler, Bennett, Moore, 
Galsworthy, A£, Housman, Robinson and Ches- 
terton are others who within the past few years 
have taken leave of a world which can ill afford 
to lose them. And as the list keeps increasing in 
size and importance, the serious-minded student 
of literature must begin to wonder, particularly 
as he surveys the muddled literary scene of 1936, 
just where one is to turn to find the successors of 
these recognized giants of the nineteen-twenties. 

Perhaps, if their places are not in time filled 
from among the younger generations of authors 
in Europe and in this country, the present-day 
practices of critics and book-publishers will be 
accounted responsible. If, say in ten years from 
now, by which time a good many more of the 
giants will be numbered among the shades, new 
names do not rise to the literary heights and stay 
there—not for a year or so, but permanently—I 
think these two great institutions may hold the 
key to an accurate explanation. 

George Moore once said that our difficulty lay 
in the fact that too many good books were being 
published nowadays. Paradoxical as this may 
seem, the statement warrants careful considera- 
tion. If any reader were to gather together the 
best-seller lists over a period of half a decade and 
were to pick out, granted the critical acumen, the 
teally good works represented on these lists, I 
suspect that the results would be appalling. What 
a library could be built up from such books alone! 
Yet few libraries, save those of the wealthy or ex- 
travagant book-buyer, actually boast all their titles. 
People would like to own them, but alas! their num- 
ber is too great. In short, people have neither the 
time nor the money to do justice to the feverish 
output of new books today. And as a result there 
is a mad clamor for recognition, one author try- 
ing to climb over another author’s shoulders, one 
book pushing another book into the background 
because of its newness rather than because of its 
superior merit. If publishers could only get to- 
gether and form some sort of production agree- 
ment whereby a limited number of books might be 
put on the market each year and pushed to the 
limit, I think the condition of contemporary let- 
ters would improve accordingly. Certainly it 
would then be possible for literary reputations to 
gtow up normally and substantially as in the past. 
The barriers against the flood of books should be 
raised by the publishers, not by the book-dealer 
and the purchaser. And until such barriers be 
taised, the prospects for new literary giants, to re- 
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place the giants of the past, will remain very poor. 
Granted that too many good books are being 
published—after all, nobody cares much about 
the ephemeral variety of shop-girl literature— 
perhaps the next most serious obstacle to the de- 
velopment of new literary giants is the critic. 
Most modern critics being little more than efficient 
log-rollers, it is no wonder that such adjectives as 
great, brilliant, and magnificent have become too 
hackneyed for serious use. The overproduction 
of good books would seem sad enough in itself, 
without this distressing behavior on the part of 
contemporary book-reviewers—for, strictly speak- 
ing, there are no critics. The practice of log- 
rolling is prevalent particularly in this country. 
Geniuses are hailed daily in newspaper and peri- 
odical book-reviews. Masterpieces are as common 
as June bugs in the summertime, if we are to 
believe the pompous misrepresentations of our 
“kept” reviewers. This of course makes it still 
more difficult for genuine talent to rise above the 
heads of financially backed authors of bloated rep- 
utation. Not infrequentiy some small publishing 
house discovers a writer of promise and ability. 
His book is launched, quietly and modestly. The 
advertising appropriation is small, and does not 
provide for space in the accepted periodicals or 
papers—the ones, I mean, to which review copies 
are naturally sent. At the same time, the larger 
houses are busily and expensively launching stuffed 
shirts with half-page advertisements and much 
fanfare of trumpets. The reviews of course are 
favorable—they’d better be. And into the mad 
tangle of good and bad writers, the newest crop of 
stuffed shirts is tossed. What about the promis- 
ing author who is being modestly introduced by 
the small publishing-house? Well, he’ll be lucky 
if he gets an inch on one of the back sheets of the 
review section of the paper, while it would be a 
phenomenal surprise to find him mentioned in a 
periodical review at all! Such are the wonderful 
ways of book-reviewing today. Log-rolling, im- 
becilic over-statement of fact, stupid generalizing, 
go on and on. Still from the thousands of “gen- 
iuses” and “living immortals,’ and still from the 
“masterpieces” and “epic-making novels,” there 
arises only the familiar confusion and chaos. 
Naturally, such a situation does not make for 
the appearance of literary giants. Indeed, even the 
reputations which actually have taken root and 
sprung up since the World War are threatened by 
the opportunism of ambitious “critics” and the 
flood of new books each year upon the market. 
Suffice it to say that the task of the literary histor- 
ian in the future will be unenviable. And perhaps 
a long and ironical chapter on the ways of pub- 
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lishers and their critical pals will in the end be 
sufficient to cover the period beginning with the 
passing of the giants. 
* * . * 
HERE AND THERE 
Many amusing variations have been made of the 
title of Margaret Deland’s successful book of 
childhood reminiscences, “If This Be I: As I Sup- 
pose It Be.” One of the strangest was overheard 
recently at a book-store by a friend of Mrs. De- 
land. A customer entered and said to the clerk: 
“I’m looking for a book, but I’m not sure of the 
name, and I don’t even know who wrote it, but 
the title sounds something like this: ‘If This Isn’t 
Me, Am It I?” . . . Without drawing premature 
political conclusions, it is interesting to note that 
the sale of the pamphlet “They Hate Roosevelt,” 
published by Harper’s, passed a hundred thousand 
copies the week after publication. . . . Speaking 
of Presidents, many of the American variety have 
been elected in the past on the strength of very 
unusual personal performances. One, for ex- 
ample, was elected because he led the Rough 
Riders up San Juan Hill; another because he 
stopped a city police strike; a third because he fed 
the Belgians. But Dan Bates, the hero of Arthur 
Goodrich’s new novel, “You Wouldn't Believe It,” 
was elected President under even stranger cir- 
cumstances: he saved the King of England from 
drowning! . . . In his introduction to “The Best 
Short Stories, 1936” Mr. O’Brien expresses him- 
self, once and for all, on the matter of maga- 
zines for writers. “Some magazines for writers 
are valuable,” he says, “others are not. A per- 
usal of their advertising pages will assist any reader 
of average common-sense to decide between them.” 
. The big event of the summer book season 
is the publication of Aldous Huxley’s “Eye- 
less in Gaza” by Harper & Brothers. 
Other publishers, besides MHarper’s, seem _ in- 
tent on smashing the old summer-slump bogey 
which in past years has virtually limited summer 
activity to the publishing of unimportant fiction, 
calculated to fetch a few dollars from vacationists 
presumably bored by good reading. The belief 
that people won’t buy good books in the summer- 
time is as old-fashioned and ridiculous as the be- 
lief in gods and devils. . . . Since vacation season 
is in full swing, perhaps a few suggestions for 
summer reading might be in order. Going down 
the best-seller list and singling out the really good 
from the really bad, let us recommend “Sparken- 
broke,” by Charles Morgan; “The Last Puritan,” 
by George Santayana; and “Gone With the Wind,” 
by Margaret Mitchell—three very remarkable nov- 
els. Among non-fiction, “The Way of a Trans- 
gressor,” by Negley Farson; “The American 
Language,” by H. L. Mencken; and—just in case 
you didn’t find time this winter—‘“North to the 
Orient,” by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
DONALD MacCAMPBELL. 
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The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a manu- 
script to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure 
and to study a sample copy. 





ARTICLES 
GENERAL LIST—Miscellaneous Subjects 


The American Magazine—250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
Sumner Blossom, Editor. Suggestions for “Inter- 
esting People” department. The editor suggests 
“a close study on the part of writers of our articles. 
Very high standard and few purchased from out- 
side.” Payment on acceptance; no fixed rate. 


The American Mercury—570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $5.00 a year; 50c a 
copy. Paul Palmer, Editor. Articles on subjects 
of general interest, and literary essays. Length, 
about 5000 words. Payment on acceptance; 2c a 
word average basic rate. 


The American Review—231 West 58th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. 
Seward Collins, Editor. General criticism from 
conservative point of view; subjects such as phi- 
losophy, economics, politics, and literature. Auth- 
ors should query before submitting material. Pays 
lc a word, on publication. 

Asia—40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $4.00 a year. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. 
Articles interpreting politics, international rela- 
tions, religion, and the arts, culture and life of all 
Asiatic countries, Russia in Asia, and the Pacific 
Islands; also personality sketches of great Orien- 
tals. Length, 1800 to 3800 words. Photographs. 
Pays 2c a word, 10th of the month following ac- 
ceptance. 


Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Ellery Sedgwick, 
Editor. Articles on varied topics. High literary 
standard. Payment according to value of mater- 
ial; on acceptance. 


Biosophical Review—23 West 87th St., New 
York, N. Y. Quarterly. 25c a copy. Dr. Fred- 
erick Kettner, Editor. Articles dealing with hu- 
man problems, universal religion, radical view- 
point, penetrating analysis of social problems; 
length up to 3000 words if exceptional; 1000 to 
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2000 words preferred. No payment, but prizes are 
frequently offered. 

Collier’s—250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year; 5c a copy. William L. 
Chenery, Editor. Short features of topical inter- 
est, 2000 to 4000 words. Pays high rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Common Sense—315 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. A. M. 
Bingham and Selden Rodman, Editors. Political 
articles with social implications, and factual-eco- 
nomic articles. No payment for contributions. 

Cosmopolitan—57th St. and 8th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Harry P. Burton, 
Editor. Human-interest, controversial, and gen- 
eral articles; 2500 to 4000 words. Pays on accept- 
ance; rate varies. 

Current History—63 Park Row, New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. M. E. 
Tracy, Editor. Articles of contemporary interest 
on political, economic, social, scientific and cul- 
tural subjects in all countries of the world; should 
be authoritative and informative. Pays 2c a word, 
one week after publication. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine—Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. 
C. Monthly. Mrs. Edgar F. Puryear, Managing 
Editor. Articles on historical, genealogical, and 
patriotic themes, with photographs; also articles 
of current interest. Pays current rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Economic Forum—51 Pine St., New York, N. 
Y. Quarterly. $2.00 a year. Joseph Mead, Edi- 
tor. Articles on economic, social and _ political 
problems. Economic discussions with a view to 
action. Length, 1500 to 3000 words. Pays on 
publication; rate varies. 

Foreign Affairs—45 East 65th St., New York, 
N. Y. Quarterly. $5.00 a year. Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, Editor. Articles dealing with the po- 
litical, financial, and economic aspects of Ameri- 
can foreign relations; 4000 to 5000 words. Pays 
$100 an article. 

Fortune—135 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $10.00 a year. Eric Hodgins, Managing 
Editor. Range of subjects is so great that would- 
be contributors should refer to the magazine be- 
fore submitting material. Pays on acceptance and 
by arrangement, with a minimum of 5c to 15¢c a 
word. 

The Forum Magazine—570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 35c a copy. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. Frank, personal 
opinions of a controversial nature on any subject 
of general current interest; also articles on per- 
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sonal problems (sex, religion, marriage, etc.) De- 
sires broad philosophical approach to questions of 
the day. Length: not over 3000 words. Payment 
before publication. 

Gay Book Magazine—201 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Quarterly. $1.00 a year; 25c a 
copy. William H. Kofoed, Editor. Humorous 
skits, 200 to 750 words. Pays up to lc a word, on 
acceptance. 

Harper’s Magazine—49 East 33d St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Lee 
Foster Hartman, Editor. Absorbing problems of 
present-day life: social, political, economic, inter- 
national, etc. Length: 3000 to 6000 words or over. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Holland’s (The Magazine of the South)—Dallas, 
Texas. 50c a year; 10c a copy. Articles of 
special interest to Southern women. Southern 
personalities. Household and children’s depart- 
ments. 

The Independent Woman—1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 15c a copy. Winifred Willson, Edi- 
tor. Authoritative articles on emerging economic, 
political, and social problems; women’s achieve- 
ments, new opportunities for women, practical 
articles on business advancement, etc. Length, 
1500 to 2100 words. Articles should have the fem- 
inist approach, but it must be the “new feminism.” 
Does not use articles on culinary or household 
problems. Payment: $10.00 to $35.00 per article. 

Judge—18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. Jack Shuttle- 
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worth, Editor. Satire, paragraphs, jokes, epigrams 
and humorous articles. Payment: $2 to $5 for 
short jokes and paragraphs; 3c to 6c a word; on 
publication. 

Kansas Magazine—Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Published annually in December. 
50c a copy. C. E. Rogers, Editor. Solicits manu- 
scripts and pictures from residents and former 
residents of Kansas. Non-profit publication. No 
payment for material. 

Liberty—Lincoln Square, New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year; 5c a copy. William M. 
Flynn, Managing Editor. Articles of timely inter- 
est. No highly technical matter or religious sub- 
jects of a controversial nature. Pays first-class 
rates, on acceptance. 

Life—60 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. George T. Eggles- 
ton, Editor. Short prose and “Life Lines.” Pays 
about 6c a word, on acceptance. 

Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine—202 West 
First St., Los Angeles, Calif. R. P. White, Edi- 
tor; Stella E. Brockway, Associate. Interpretive 
articles predicated on the news prominence of a 
subject local to southwestern United States. Pre- 
ferred length, 2000 words. Good photographs are 
solicited. Payment on the 10th of the month fol- 
lowing month of publication; rate on an arbitrary 
space-rate basis by contract arrangement. Gen- 
eral comments: “We are now reporting on mss. 
within a week. . . . Where a contributor is offer- 
ing an article, however, we prefer first to be queried 
by mail with a 100-word outline of the theme.” 

MacLean’s Magazine—481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Published twice a month. 
$1.00 a year (Canada) 5c a copy. H. Napier 
Moore, Editor. Articles on Canadian subjects; 
2500 words. Pays lc a word up, on acceptance. 

Mayfair—481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a copy. J. 
Herbert Hodgins, Editor. Articles devoted to 
Canadian society, fashions, and sport. Pays lc a 
word, on acceptance. 

Menorah Journal—63 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Quarterly. $3.00 a year; $1.00 a copy. Essays 
of Jewish interest. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

The Modern Monthly—46 Morton St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. 
V. F. Calverton, Editor. Articles on radical re- 
valuations of American culture. Length, 3000 
words. Also articles showing the why and where- 
fore of the teacher, doctor, lawyer, and professional 
classes in general civilization. General outlook, 
Marxian. No payment at the present time. 

The Nation—20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $5.00 a year; 15c a copy. Articles on 
matters of current interest; 2000 to 2500 words. 
Pays 2c a word, on publication. 

National Geographic Magazine—1156 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. Monthly. $3.50 a year. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor. Human-interest geo- 





graphic articles, accompanied by from 25 to 50 
good photographic illustrations. Length, 3000 to 
7500 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

The New Republic—40 East 49th St, New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. $5.00 a year. Bruce Bliv- 
en, Editor. Political, social, and economic articles. 
Pays on acceptance; 2c a word maximum, may be 
slightly under. 

The New Yorker—25 West 43d St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Harold W. Ross, Editor. Factual, 
historical and biographical material in “Profiles,” 
“Reporter at Large,”’ “That Was New York,” 
“Annals of Crime,” “Onward and Upward with the 
Arts,” etc. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

The North American Review—597 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Quarterly $4.00 a year. John 
Pell, Editor. Light general essays. Articles on 
North American subjects. Pays on acceptance; 
2c a word to established writers, lc a word to be- 
ginners. 

Opinion—122 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. Earle D. 
Marks, Publisher. Articles on Jewish topics. 
Length, 2500 to 3000 words. Pays lc a word, on 
publication. 

Our Army—160 Jay St., Brooklyn, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. George A. Harter, Editor. 
Articles of current interest to military people; 
must be by authors of known standing in their 
respective fields. Payment: open. 


The Quill—15036 Woodmont Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
$2.00 a year; 25c a copy. Ralph L. Peters, Editor. 
This magazine owned and published by Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, is 
a monthly journal of journalistic expression, opin- 


ion, experience, and discussion. Also contains 
articles dealing with what and how to write for 
specific markets, and material for the free lance, 
magazine man, newspaperman and_ publisher. 
Articles run from 1000 to 2000 words. No pay- 
ment is made for material, most of it being written 
on request or by special arrangement. 

Plain Talk Magazine—1003 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Monthly. $1.50 a year; 15¢ a copy. 
Morris A. Bealle, Editor. Articles “chronicling 
the neglected truth.” Length, 2000 to 3000 words. 

Review of Reviews—233 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 25¢ a copy. Albert Shaw, Edi- 
tor. Exceptional articles on politics, economics, 
business and industry, national subjects, travel. 
Pays on publication; no regular rate. 

The Rotarian—35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. Leland Case, Editor. Articles of 
special interest to business and professional men, 
featuring social and economic problems, ethics of 
business, community development, humor, travel. 
Length, 1800 to 2000 words. Payment: first-class 
fates, on acceptance. 

Saturday Evening Post—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Weekly. 5c a copy. George 
H. Lorimer, Editor. Great variety of subjects; 
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length, 3000 to 5000 words. Pays on acceptance; 
rates by mutual agreement. 

Scribner’s Magazine—597 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Harlan Lo- 
gan, Editor. Timely, factual articles on social, 
economic, or political aspects of American life, 
2500 to 4000 words; brief articles on new trends 
in manners and morals, 1200 to 2500 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Survey Graphic—112 East 19th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 35c a copy. Paul 
Kellogg, Editor; Victor Weybright, Managing Edi- 
tor. “A magazine of social interpretation”—a re- 
view of social progress along lines of public 
health, housing, education, industrial relations, in- 
ternational understanding, better human relations. 
Most of the material is supplied by the staff or 
by special arrangement. Writers should carefully 
study sample copies before submitting their work 
to this market. 

This Week—230 West 41st St., New York, N. 
Y. Issued with 21 newspapers. Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Editor. Short articles, 1000 to 
1800 words, on recent developments in popular 
science; travel, adventure; glamorous personali- 
ties of enough importance to be of national in- 
terest; timely sports articles and sports personali- 
ties; timely animal articles. Good pictures illus- 
trating the articles are an important consideration 
in their acceptance. 

Today—152 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $4.00 a year. Raymond Moley, Editor. 
Fillmore Hyde, Executive Editor. Articles on 
current topics, 1000 to 2800 words. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Toronto Star Weekly—80 King St., West, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. $8.00 a year. Human in- 
terest features of all kinds. Pays at the end of 
the month of acceptance. 

Travel—116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $4.00 a year; 35c a copy. Coburn Gil- 
man, Editor. Articles on travel, exploration, ad- 
venture, and archeology; should be illustrated with 
sharp, striking photographs. Pays on publication; 
lc a word, $1.00 to $5.00 for photographs. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Virginia. Quarterly. $3.00 a year; 75c a 
copy. Lambert Davis, Editor. A serious maga- 
zine of discussion using essays and articles of all 
types: literary, scientific, political and economic 
subjects. Length, 3000 to 6000 words. Pays $5.00 
a page (about 350 words), on publication. 

* ” * * 
DENOMINATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Adult Leader—1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

Penna. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Mitchell Bronk, 
Editor. Articles about church and Sunday School 
work, especially when they present new methods 
of work. Desirable to have some illustrations 
with articles. Pays “%c a word, first of month 
after acceptance. 
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The Catholic World—411 West 59th St., New 
York, N. Y. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., Edi- 
tor. Articles of general literary, scientific, socio- 
logical, and artistic interest, with a sound philo- 
sophical background. Length, 2500 to 4500 words. 
Pays on publication, rate varies. “Generally well 
supplied with manuscripts.” 

Christian Herald—419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. Daniel 
A. Poling, Editor. Buys non-fiction only on order. 

The Commonweal—386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Catholic. $5.00 a year; 10c a 
copy. Michael Williams, Editor. Vigorous, well- 
informed articles on contemporary political, social, 
and artistic developments, written with skill and 
color, not in conflict with magazine’s general tone 
and policy. Length, 2000 to 2500 words. Pays Ic 
a word, on publication. 

Expositor and Homiletic Review—815 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 
35c a copy. Joseph McCray Ramsey, Editor. Not 
purchasing manuscripts from outside sources at 
present. 

The Improvement Era—50 North Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Published monthly by the 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mor- 
mon). $2.00 a year. Richard L. Evans, Manag- 
ing Editor. Essays, philosophical treatises, social 
discourses, religious and economic articles; length, 
under 3000 words. Pays %c a word, on publica- 


tion. 

The Lookout—8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Weekly. $1.25 a year; 5c a copy. Guy P. 
Leavitt, Editor. Articles, 1800 to 2000 words, with 
definite relation to the field of Christian education. 
Does not use “filler” length articles. Pays “4c a 
word, on acceptance. 

Miraculous Medal—100 East Price St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Quarterly. 25c a year. At pres- 
ent overstocked with all types of material. 

Pax—181 East 93d St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly, Sept. to June; bi-monthly, July-August. 
$2.00 a year; 20c a copy. Rev. Eckhard Koehle, 
O. S. B., Editor. Variety of subjects: art, litera- 
ture, sociology, etc. Not too technical. Material 
need not have strictly religious flavor, but must 
have a Catholic tone, ethically speaking. Length, 
1500 to 2000 words. Pays “%c a word, generally 
within a month after publication. 


The Preservation of the Faith—Holy Trinity 
Heights, Silver Spring, Maryland. A National 
Catholic Magazine. $1.00 a year; 20c a copy. Joa- 
chim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T., Editor. Articles and 
short subjects that are timely, particularly of so- 
cial interest. Must be well written, with a knowl- 
edge of the subject. Report made in three weeks, 
payment according to merit, on acceptance. 

Progress—917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Features interviews that show how well-known 
persons are applying the principles that are taught 
by the Unity School of Christianity (1000 to 2500 


words); articles that give the Unity viewpoint on 
current topics (500 to 1500 words). Pays lc a 
word, on acceptance. 

Sunday School Times—325 North 13th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Weekly. $2.25 a year; 5c a copy. 
Charles G. Trumbull, Editor. Brief articles on 
methods of work in church, Sunday School, or 
Bible study—plans that have been actually tried 
and succeeded. Pays %c a word up, on acceptance. 

Unity—917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. A 
monthly magazine of Christian metaphysics. 
Articles that treat of Christian living; length 500 
to 2500 words. Weekly Unity, another magazine 
published by the Unity School of Christianity, 
uses articles of a similar nature, not more than 
1500 words in length. Payment in both instances 
is not less than lc a word, on acceptance. 

* * * * 
EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 

American Childhood—Port Authority Bldg., 111 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly; Septem- 
ber through June. $2.50 a year; 30c a copy. Ac- 
counts of pre-school and primary education. News- 
feature articles, from 2000 to 2500 words, accom- 
panied by photographs; also brief handcraft sug- 
gestions. Pays the first of the month for which 
article is scheduled; usual rate, %c a word. 

American Journal of Psychology—Morrill Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. $6.50 a year; 
$1.75 a copy. Editors: Professor Karl M. Dallen- 
bach, Margaret F. Washburn, Madison Bentley, 
Edwin G. Boring. Psychological papers. 

The American Scholar (Phi Beta Kappa)—145 
West 55th St., New York, N. Y. Quarterly. $2.00 
a year; 50c a copy. William A. Shimer, Editor. 
Scholarly, non-technical articles and essays on lit- 
erature, art, science, economics, politics, educa- 
tion, etc. Length, about 3500 words. Also brief 
accounts of scholarly scientific projects. Pays 
$5.00 to $10.00 an article, on acceptance. 

American Schoolboard Journal—354 Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Monthly. $3.00 a 
year; 35c a copy. Articles on problems of school 
administration, finance, and architecture. Pays 
¥%4c a word, on publication. 

Correct English—549 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
Dr. Josephine Turck Baker, Editor. Practical 
and authoritative articles on the correct use of 
English. 

The Elementary English Review—Box 67, North 
End Station, Detroit, Mich. Monthly; October to 
May inclusive. $2.50 a year; 40c a copy. C. C. 
Certain, Editor. Educational material dealing with 
the various aspects of English teaching in the 
grades, and with children’s books and reading; 
length, 1800 to 2100 words. Very high standards. 
No payment. The editor reports, however, that 
there are compensations, albeit indirect: educa- 
tional publishing houses watch The Review rather 
closely, and articles of merit have resulted in the 





sale of other manuscripts by Review contributors. 
“In general, The Review is interested in articles 
describing practical classroom projects in English. 
A lively style always adds interest.” 

Elementary School Journal—5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly; September to June. $2.50 
a year; 30c a copy. Newton Edwards, Editor. 
Articles dealing with the profession of education, 
such as reports of investigations which throw 
light on classroom procedure, supervision, and 
school administration. Length, 2000 to 4000 words. 
No payment. 

The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion—1201 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Monthly; September to May, inclusive. $2.00 a 
year; 25c a copy. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor. 
Articles of 1000 to 2000 words most often used— 
subjects in regard to education; outstanding work 
of schools, designed to secure an effective program 
of social, economic, and civic education, etc. No 
payment. 

Progressive Education—310 West 90th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; October to May, inclusive. 
$3.00 a year; 50c a copy. Mrs. Frances M. Foster, 
Editor. Theoretical and practical articles dealing 
with modern education. Length, 2500 to 3000 
words. No payment. General comments: “Most 
of our material is submitted by teachers or other 
educators. A few articles by parents, written from 
the parent viewpoint, are published.” 


Scholastic—250 East 43d St., New York, N. Y. 
Published every week during the school year. $1.50 


a year. Maurice R. Robinson, Editor; Kenneth 
M. Gould, Managing Editor. Will consider short, 
vividly written informational articles on such sub- 
jects as Art, Literature, English Composition, 
Government, Social Problems, Travel, History, 
Music, etc. Pays a minimum rate of lc a word, 
after publication. Accepts a few unsolicited manu- 
scripts, but the bulk of the contents is written to 
order by staff writers. Length, 700 to 1500 words. 

The School Executive—1126 Q St., Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. J. Morris Jones, Editor. Articles dealing 
with topics of particular interest to school admin- 
istrators. 

School Management—9 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly except July and August. 
$1.00 a year. Lucile D. Kirk, Managing Editor. 
Departmental contributions for “How Other 
Schools Do It” and “Projects for Parent-Teacher 
Associations”—200 words. Pays $1.00 on publica- 
tion. General comments: “The main content of 
School Management consists of digests from other 
educational publications, from books, pamphlets, 
and research.” 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKET NOTES 

Astounding Stories—79 Seventh Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. 
F, Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Super-science fiction; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 18,000 words; shorts, 3000 to 
6000 words. Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 
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Child Life—536 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Marjorie Barrow, Editor. Overstocked at this 
time. 

Complete Stories—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Hazlett Kessler, Editor. In the market for 
adventure, business, crime, detective and Western 
stories. Length requirements: novels, 25,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words; short 
stories, all lengths. 

Home Friend Magazine—1i411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Combined with Illustrated Me- 
chanics, and at least for a while will not be in 
the market for fiction or poetry. Particularly in- 
terested in homecraft articles of interest to women 
as well as men: home decoration, home workshop 
projects; time, labor and money saving sugges- 
tions for the home and shop; how-to-make it 
articles. Pays “sc to le a word; $1.00 to $3.00 for 
drawings and photos. Reports on manuscripts 
within a week and pays not later than a month fol- 
lowing acceptance. 

The Hostess Magazine—The Mathews Com- 
pany, 685 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. Monthly. 
Distributed by ice cream manufacturers to host- 
esses in the home. Louise Sutherland, Editor. 
Articles, 500 to 1000 words in length: the newest 
and most attractive ideas for entertaining, particu- 
larly those stressing the use of ice cream. Sharp, 
glossy photographs illustrating articles desired, 
also photographs of tempting ice cream desserts, 
or smart hostess scenes—tying in with ice cream. 
Payment after publication; lc a word minimum; 
photos—cover $3.00, inside, $5.00. 

Haversack and Torchbearer—Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Will be discontinued as of October next. They 
will be replaced on that date by Cargo, a weekly 
publication, which will use material of interest to 
teen-age boys and girls. Short stories, 3000 to 
4000 words; serials, four to ten chapters; short 
illustrated articles. Will pay “%c a word and up, on 
acceptance. Will report on manuscripts within 
two weeks. Rowena Ferguson, Editor. 

Journal of Outdoor Life—50 West 50th St., New 
York, N. Y. Discontinued. 

The Little Theatre Alliance—4817 Walnut St., 
Apt. A, Philadelphia, Penna. The Alliance, an or- 
ganization of leading Philadelphia little theatres, 
is interested in new, untried plays. Preference is 
given to full-length plays, but one-act plays are 
also considered. Pay varies according to the mem- 
ber organization that produces the play. N. Rich- 
ard Nusbaum, President. 

Magazine Publishers, Inc.—67 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. Reports on markets in part as 
follows: 


Ace Detective is a wide-open market for detec- 
tive writers. Seeking the ingenious story in which 
mystery, action and characterization are well bal- 
anced. No restrictions on type of hero, or setting. 
Stories which depend entirely on slam-bang action 
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for suspense will not be acceptable. Plots should 
have plenty of clever twists, and some terror ele- 
ment is preferred. The hero’s emotional reactions 
should be well integrated in the unfolding story. 

Headquarters Detective uses only stories writ- 
ten from the layman’s point of view. Human in- 
terest, mystery, action and occasional terror are 
required. 

Western Aces has a cordial reception for color- 
ful Western yarns with strong characterization and 
adroit plot manipulation. 

Manuscripts for these three magazines should 
be addressed to Mary Lou Butler, Associate Edi- 
tor. Reports will be made within two weeks, and 
individual criticism given where merited. Lengths: 
4000 to 15,000 words for all three books. Pays lc 
a word and up. 

Modern Mechanix—22 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. Pres- 
ent needs are for worth while how-to-build articles 
covering subjects suitable for home workshops. 
Dimensions and directions are required. Over- 
stocked on general features; payment for these has 
increased but names are beginning to be featured 
and so the magazine is not as large a market for 
the beginner as formerly. A minimum of $3 each 
is paid for photographs and shop kinks. Tom 
Mahoney, formerly of the United Press and va- 
rious Scripps-Howard newspapers, is now editor, 
succeeding William Kostka who has been pro- 
moted to managing editor of the Fawcett-owned 
magazines edited at Greenwich. 


Popular Publications, Inc.—205 East 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. Wishes to announce that it has 
purchased the magazine Ace High from the Dell 
Publishing Company. Plans to continue the pub- 
lication of this magazine under substantially the 
same editorial policy it has had in the past. Rog- 
ers Terrill, Editorial Director. 

The Wooden Barrel—511 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Monthly. Needs articles of 1000 to 2500 
words on new or novel uses of wooden barrels, 
interviews with shipping managers who favor these 
containers, new industries shipping in barrels, or 
other material emphasizing strength and conven- 
ience of barrels. Also brief notes on barrel uses 
and markets. Pays from %c to lc a word, on pub- 
lication; $1 to $5 for suitable photographs. Be- 
fore submitting manuscripts, it is advisable for 
authors to query Lynn C. Mahan, Editor, to avoid 
duplication of material. 


* * * 7 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Berkeley Playmakers are offering a first 
prize of $25 and a second prize of $10 for the two 
best one-act plays submitted for production for 
the season of 1936-37. Closing date is September 
1, 1936. Rules of the contest must be obtained be- 


fore submitting manuscripts. Address: Mrs. Ber- 
tha M. Lester, Secretary, 1533 Posen Ave., Berke- 
ley, California. 

The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, through the 
“Elberta Clark Walker Memorial Prize,” is offer- 
ing awards amounting to $30 for original, unpub- 
lished nature poems of not more than 72 lines. Con- 
tributions must be submitted anonymously: one 
entry to a contestant. Contest closes November 
1, 1936. Address: Mrs. J. H. Guenther, Chairman, 
121 Ringside Road, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dog World Magazine is offering ten cash prizes, 
amounting to $47, for best original, unpublished 
dog poems. Any number of entries may be made 
by one person, and there are no limitations on the 
length of a poem or the form of verse. Contest 
closes December 31, 1936. For details, address: 
Dog World Annual Dog Poetry Award, Judy 
Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. See 
July WRITER. 


Liberty Magazine has announced that, in addi- 
tion to the regular purchase price, it will pay a 
bonus of $1,000 for the best short short story pub- 
lished in its pages in the next seven months (an- 
nounced in July 4th issue). To six other writers 
will be given further bonuses as follows: one of 
$500 and five of $100 each. Manuscripts will be 
handled in the usual way, simply address them to 
Liberty, 122 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. See 
July WRITER. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., are offering prizes as follows: 

A Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most inter- 
esting unpublished American work of non-fiction 
submitted before October 1, 1936. 


A prize of $2,500 for the most interesting unpub- 
lished work of fiction (novelette) between 15,000 
and 35,000 words in length. Contest closes Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. 


Address the publishers for full particulars. 


The National Life Conservation Society, New 
York, is offering prizes amounting to $80 for best 
poems on “The Statue of Liberty—Its Significance 
after Fifty Years.” Length not over 24 lines. Con- 
test closes September 18, 1936. Address: Mrs. 
Charles Cyrus Marshall, President, National Life 
Conservation Society, 2239 Tiebout Ave., New 
York City. See April WRITER. 


The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award, which 
carries a prize of $2,500 in addition to book royal- 
ties, is offered for the best book manuscript dealing 
with a political, economic or social phase of con- 
temporary American life or of American foreign 
relations. Length between 65,000 and 120,000 
words. The contest is limited to American citi- 
zens who have not previously had a book published. 
This year’s contest closes January 6, 1937. Ad- 
dress: The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award 
Committee, Garden City, L. I, New York. See 
May WRITER. 








The 


Grammarian’s Corner 











O" of the most puzzling details of writing for 

authors today is the matter of compound words. 

English, like most other languages, has a tendency 

to make one word out of two words that are com- 

monly associated together. Each new edition of Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary shows the latest addi- 
tions of this sort to the language, as well as the hy- 
phenated forms. For thoroughly confusing yourself 
in the effort to understand the rules of compound 
words, we recommend reading the explanations under 

“compound” in the unabridged dictionaries. Evidently 

there is no firm rule in English, except that so far we 

have succeeded in avoiding such terrifying combina- 
tions as the famous German “word,” Constantino- 
politanerdudelsackpfeifer ! 

In general, two short words of even stress can be 
compounded in English: thus, bathroom, bedroom, 
redhead. Two syllable forms take hyphens and are 
compounded or are separated according to all sorts 
of rules of stress, and according to whether they are 
adjectives or nouns. Words of three or more syllables, 
and adverbs, are rarely compounded. It would be 
simpler if these rules were inflexible, but they are not. 
The author who wishes to be correct is at the mercy 
of lexicographers. He must consult always the latest 
editions of the popular dictionaries. 

Q. Is “had rather” or “would rather” the better 
form? HELEN LEE 

A. “Had rather” is correct, but the old form of 
a subjunctive, as explained in Fowler. Whereas, 
“would rather” is the more modern idiom. 

Q. Please comment on the use of “irregardless” 
as a good English word. D. APLEY 

A. Webster says “irregardless” is either erroneous 
or humorous English. 

Note: For the benefit of those readers who were 
puzzled by the remark about a hanging parti- 
ciple in our last column, we should like to 
explain that space limitations necessitated the 
omission of part of the question. It was a 
dog, not Bunker Bean, who was “being per- 
suaded”—as the sentence preceding the one 
printed clearly showed. However, cramped 
quarters forced the editor to leave this pre- 


ceding sentence out. Thus the confusion. 
* * * * 


DUTCH UNCLE 
Continued from Page 246 

writers. A few will write literature. The 
great majority will have to turn their efforts 
to less ambitious fields. And this leads to a 
question which is asked time and again: “Can 
a person having only average writing ability 
succeed at short story writing?” 
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Experience with writers seems to point out 
that any intelligent person can learn to write 
the commercial short story successfully. The 
commercial short story does not call for that 
thing we call genius. It is all a matter of learn- 
ing and applying rules. An intelligent person 
can do this. The ability, therefore, to write 
stories that will sell depends not upon genius 
or a hidden talent, but upon the actual intelli- 
gence of the writer. This, then, is the chief 
thing about which you should not deceive your- 
self. In making your personal analysis, you 
will discover, when you are absolutely true to 
yourself, that you can determine whether or 
not you do have the foundation and the back- 
ground necessary to the successful writing of 


short stories. 
x * * * 


BURNET 
Continued from Page 240 

“I thought it was a good job, Frank. Too 
depressing to sell to the public, but a good job 
of play-writing.” 

“That’s it,’ he said. “The public! A lot 
of children with weak stomachs! I can’t stop 
to consider the public. Wait till my next one 
is produced.” 

“Will it be,” I asked casually, “a tragedy?” 

Frank seemed surprised. 

“Why of course,” he said. “What else is 
worth writing? This new play of mine will 
make the other look like a Sunday School picnic. 
It’s so harrowing it’s going to take all my nerve 
to finish it.” 

“But Frank,” I said, trying to keep the won- 
der out of my voice, “when you were so un- 
happy in your private life, you wrote gay and 
charming love-stories. Now that you’re happy 
—as ideally happy as a man can be—you turn 
out nothing but grim and bitter tragedies. Why 
is that?” 

He looked at me almost pityingly. 

“My dear boy,” he said. “It’s a matter of 
atmosphere. It’s just a matter of having the 
proper atmosphere to work in. Don’t you see?” 

“TI see,” I answered feebly ; and took a long 
pull at my highball. 

But I didn’t see. I just sat there looking at 
Frank, who lay back in an easy chair beatifi- 
cally content and exuding happiness at every 
pore. And more than ever I marvelled at the 
mystery of the creative mind. 
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FARSON 
Continued from Page 236 


looked up—straight into the air above him— 
as if he were again seeing that 90-foot knife- 
cliff of the “Olympic” towering over him. 

What a cable. I was all of a sweat as I 
wrote this, the “Olympic” slowly getting under 
headway again, feeling her way down the coast 
into New York. It must have been one o’clock 
before I found out that not one word of my 
cable had gone off from the ship. . . 

I found the Staff Captain, in slicker and sea- 
boots on the First Class Dining Room stairs. 
I put it to him. It was better to have a real 
journalist send this story to shore—than have 
all the excited rumors that would go out over 
the Marconi and sea-telephone from some of 
the passengers (especially some hysterical 
ones) on board. I also said it wasn’t done— 
to stop an accredited correspondent’s cables. 
I was getting a bit hysterical with rage myself. 

“T know,” said the Staff Captain—“but we 
want to get our story in first.” 

Then the idea of the telephone seized me 
and I got on that. From one o’clock until nine 
that night I was telephoning constantly to the 
shore. I was broken off every two or three 
minutes as the “Olympic” was finding her way 
into New York, using her telephone for di- 
rectional findings. Also, there was a woman 
named Mrs. X—an eyefull—who was being 
called up by a regiment of men in the United 
States. I listened to her give the same reply 
to at least a good half dozen admirers: 

“Yes, darling, this is Minnie . . . yes, sweet- 
heart . . . I’m all right . . . dar-ling.. . 
a 
The wench. 

Then I pulled off my masterpiece. I had 
dictated over the phone three separate stories 
that day; one for the New York Times—with 
their able port correspondent taking down my 
words as fast as I could shoot them at him 
(a remarkable help he was, too) ; another for 
a big American News Agency (which had the 
cold-blooded nerve to ask me to offer poor 
Braithwaite $50 for his story!) and, in addi- 
tion to my cable flashes, a long wind-up story 
for my own paper. 

The man in New York on the other end at 
first started taking it down on a typewriter! 


Tap-tappity-tap-tap . . . Iheard. . . “yes, 
got you. . . ‘flaming swell’. . . “No, for 
Christ’s sake,” I yelled—“Oily swell . 
OQ-I-L-Y . . . say, are you taking this down 
on a typewriter?” ‘“Yes—why not?” “I was 
cut off,” he said during the time I tried to get 
my breath . . . “yes, ‘flaming swell. . .’” 

Well, to make a long and horrible story even 
worse, let me tell you what happened then. 
I cut him off. I called up the number of my 
paper again; and this time—miracle of all 
miracles—a man answered who was just as effi- 
cient as the New York Times man. He took 
down words that I rattled off (as I knew the 
story by heart now) like a machine gun. 

“Grand!” I shouted over the wire (visions 
of a drink and something to eat in my mind, as 
I hadn’t had a thing since one o’clock )—“will 
you phone that to Chicago and ask if they want 
any more?” 

“Say, bo—who do you think you're talking 
to?” 

“The New York office of the Chicago Daily 
News.” 

“Hell, no—this is the New York Daily 
News.” 

“ay ee.” 

I had cabled a beat, the whole eye-witness 
story from end to end to a rival. There was 
only one thing to do. 

“Listen,” I said, “whoever you are—you've 
got to be a sport—don’t use that story. Bea 
good guy and send it along to the Chicago Daily 
News. Will you?” 

There was silence over the Atlantic sea- 
telephone. I heard a groan. Then a chuckle. 

“Okay, kid.” 

Believe it or not, that was certainly one of 
the strangest cables I have ever sent. Hats 
off to that sportsman on the New York Daily 
News. 





GREETING CARD VERSE WANTED 


Verses for Mother’s Day, Xmas Cards, 
Sweetheart Birthday Cards, Family Birth- 


days. 
Payment on 


Four line verses preferred. 
acceptance from 25c to 50c a line. 


NOVELTY GREETINGS, Inc., 6320-22-24 Jefferson St 
West Park Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THE WRITERS BOOK SHELF 


We have made an extensive survey of books of interest to writers and are glad to recommend the 
following books. They are instructive and entertaining and of great value to all writers. Prices 
quoted are net, post paid. 


INSTRUCTION REFERENCE 


BETTER WRITING (Henry S. Canby) . WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTION- 
“Charming, wise, and valuable, full of the ARY 

crispest kind of good sense. ”"_Christopher 

Morley $ 1.35 


. FUNK & WAGNALL’S PRACTICAL 
. NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE (Thomas H. 
Uzzell). “Suggestive and comprehensive DICTIONARY 5.0 
treatment of the art of narration.’’—Prof. 
Chas. Swain Thomas 
30. DICT: 
NARRATIVE STRUCTURE Beker The SOSGAN ENGLICN 
STYLE (Henry Goodman) . A DICTIONARY OF MODERN AMER- 
RADIO WRITING (Dixon) .. 2 scan USAGE 
WRITING AND EDITING FOR WOM- . E WORLD OF MYTHS: A DIC- 
EN (Ethel M. Brazelton) __ TIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY 


33. BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR 
CREATIVE WRITING (William W. Ells- nome 

worth). A former publisher discusses quali 34, 

cations for authorship, writing poetry, short Oo tha a TERMS 
stories and articles, etc : 35. THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
THE WRITING OF FICTION (Arthur (Roget) 


S. Hoffman). A o—puer of fiction writ- . A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNO- 
ing with aids to self-criticism; one of the NYMS (Soule) 


- A DICTIONARY OF SIMILES (Wil- 
THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE (Crawford) 3. stach) 
. WRITING FOR PROFIT (Donald Wil- . are DICTIONARY OF THE 
helm). A carefully coordinated symposium COLUMB LANGUAGE (Walker) 
of opinions on newspaper writing, advertis- : an IA ENCYCLOPEDIA (Co- 
ing, fiction, books, etc q umbia University Press). The greatest one- 


volume encyclopedia ever compiled. 52,753 
Ee a OS eaiios articles, 45,294 cross references, 5,000,000 
obinson 


CREATING THE SHORT STORY (Ed. 
by Henry Goodman). A collection of stories MISCELLANEOUS 
by foremost contemporary authors, with an- (0. STORY OF THE NOVEL (Thomas 
alyses of each author’s work . Wolfe). A fascinating insight into the mind 
SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE (Stewart of a great writer .. 
Beach). A competent, standard work on the . THE WRITING ART (Smith & Lincoln). 
mechanics of short story writing z £ ——— of + hundred — by 
HOW TO WRITE STORIES (Prof. amous authors on their writing methods. 
Walter B. Pitkin). Sound instruction in - BECOMING A WRITER (Dorothea 
constructing the formula short story , a's Guideposts for authorship 

. f 3. THE CRAFT OF WRITING (P 
WRITING TO SELL erage PLAY Marks). An accomplished novelist = 
TmRORY Oe He Leceon). 7 standard teacher discusses writing problems 

. THIS TRADE OF WRITING (Edward 

poe Sn | playwriting by the author of “Pro- Weeks). The editor of the Atlantic Monthly 


P di 
THE THEORY OF THE DRAMA (Prof. jin oo hee. authorship, 
ardyce Nicoll). An able critic of the thea- 
tre discusses all phases of the drama 5 . i tae BOOK TRADE 
. THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL BEST SHORT STORIES: 1936 AND 
(Edwin Muir) HOW TO STUDY BEST SHORT STOR- 
. THE CRAFT OF THE CRITIC (S. IES: 1936 (Edited by Edward J. O’Brien). 
Stephenson Smith). How the working re- 30 stories, market lists, biographies, etc., and 
viewer may acquire a command of his craft a separate booklet containing an analysis of 
and the background of knowledge which he each story 


needs 5 - THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY 

EDITORIAL THINKING AND WRIT- (Prof. Carl H. Grabo). One of the fore- 

ING (Bush) . -— exponents of the short story discusses 
rt 1.40 

. JOURNALISTIC WRITING (Hyde).... 1. 1. THE 

WRITING POETRY (Marie Gilchrist). ; (Prof. Fae ate eal OF THE NOVEL 

“It is a book written out of experience SSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESESSEESEEEERER SEES eee eee 
. the best text book for poet pupil.” 


Hughes Means 5 THE R 
THE WRITING AND READING OF WRITER 


VERSE (Andrews) 2. 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION Please order by number 


SENTENCE, PARAGRAPH, THEME ot eg gee 

es & & % & So 1h 2, 18 8B 24-36 14 
(John B. Opdycke). A recommended text 5 
for the mastery of English composition... .$ 2.50 He 18, “19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 20, 27, 28, 29, 30, 


32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
THE COMMAND OF WORDS (S. 44, 45, 46, 47, 48. 


Stephenson Smith). A comprehensive study 
of the derivation and use of words 
CROWELL’S DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR (Maurice H. Wescen). 
An important aid to the mastery of English 
Grammar 
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GEROULD 
Continued from Page 237 


critical rather than creative. It can never be 
a mere marshaling of facts; for it struggles, 
in one way or another, for truth; and truth is 
something one arrives at by the help of facts, 
not the facts themselves. Meditating on facts 
may bring one to truth; facts alone will not. 
Nor can there be an essay without a point of 
view and a personality. 

It can have escaped no reader of British and 
American periodicals that there is very little 
urbane meditation going on in print. Half the 
articles published are propaganda—political, 
economic, social; the other half are purely in- 
formational, mere catalogues of fact. The 
essay is nowhere. Either there is no proposi- 
tion, or evidence is suppressed. Above all, there 
is no meditation—no urbanity. All this is 
characteristic of the state of war in which we 
are unfortunately living; that state of war 
which, alas! permits us few unprejudiced hours. 


Yet I think many people would agree that 
we need those unprejudiced hours rather par- 
ticularly, just now. We need the essay rather 
particularly, just now, since fiction and poetry 
have suffered even more cruelly than critical 
prose from the corruption of propaganda on 
the one hand and the rage for “fact-finding” 
on the other. We need to get away from pole- 
mics ; we even need to get away from statistics. 

I am not urging that we play the flute while 
Rome burns. I recall the sad entry in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s journal: “William wasted his 
mind all day in the magazines.” I am not ask- 
ing the magazines to waste the minds of our 
Williams . . . The fact that the familiar essay 
of the whimsical type is not at the moment 
popular—that when people wish to be diverted, 
they prefer Wodehouse to Leacock, let us say 
—does not disturb me. But it seems a pity 
that meditative prose should suffer a total 
eclipse, if only because meditation is highly 
contagious. A good essay inevitably sets the 
reader to thinking. Just because it expresses 
a point of view, is limited by one personality, 
and cannot be exhaustive or wholly authorita- 
tive, it invites the reader to collaboration. A 
good essay is neither intoxicant nor purge nor 
anodyne; it is a mental stimulant. 
Condensed from The North American Review 
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